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HARDHEART, THE GULL 


Ji 
SS mer along the coast of Maine 


are many small islands. They have 

very rocky shores and on some of the 
larger ones are thick forests of evergreen trees. 
A few have people living on them, but on many 
others men are rarely seen except when some 
lobsterman goes ashore to boil his coffee, or to 
gather a few wild gooseberries. 

Two of these islands I should like you to know 
about, for there is something of rare interest on 
both of them. On one there is a small village 
named Matinicus, built around a very little bay 
where boatmen find a safe place to anchor when 
storms arise. Along the shore are wharves 
where the codfish are dumped that the fishermen 


bring in from the sea. 
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Perched on the hillside are the scattered houses 
where the people live. In the midst of these 
stand two or three stores and in front of them 
the fishermen and lobstermen meet when they 
are not at work. They sit in the sunshine and 
smoke their pipes, and as they look out over the 
bay they tell many a tale of the stormy seas. 
One of the men who used to sit here was Mark 
Thaw. His hands were rough, and his boots 
often went long without a shine; but his eyes 
were kind, and the stories he told were good to 
hear. 

It was from him that I first learned of 
Hardheart, the gull. And now we must im- 
agine that we have climbed into one of the boats 
at the wharf, and sailed away for a mile to an- 
other island known as No-Man’s-Land. That 
was the home of Hardheart, and there is where 
our story should really have begun. 

No-Man’s-Land is rightly named, for in fact 
it belongs to the birds, as any one can tell who 
will go there in summer and see the great cloud 
of herring gulls that always hover over it. The 
big gray-winged flyers begin to arrive in May 
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and here they stay until the approach of winter 
drives them away. With all their coming and 
going and their chasing and fighting and shout- 
ing, it is a very busy and a very noisy place. 

The king of all this city of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants was Hardheart.. Not that he really ever 
was their ruler, for birds do not have kings, even 
if small groups of them at times do have leaders; 
but nevertheless we may call him king, because 
he was the largest one among them. ‘Then, too, 
it was certainly true that of all that savage crew 
he was the fiercest and the most bloodthirsty. 

Mark Thaw could not tell how old Hardheart 
was, nor in what nest he had been hatched. If 
Mark did not know these things it is certain that 
no one did, for he was the warden who was hired 
every summer to protect the colony from the 
raids of eggers and feather hunters, so that he 
spent much time with the birds. 

Mark said the first time he ever noticed Hard- 
heart was one day in June, when he sawhim stand- 
ing on a very large rock near the shore, looking 
down at his mate sitting on her nest. He did 
not like the approach of the warden, and flew 
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only a short distance away when Mark came up. 
The nest was on the ground among a pile of rocks, 
each as large as a baseball; but it was made of 
grass and seaweed that formed a very soft bed 
for the three eggs. 

It was only a day or two after this that a seal 
hauled out on the big rock to dry off and take a 
nap in the warm sunshine. Hardheart made a 
great outcry at this, but the seal was used to gulls’ 
talk so he paid no attention to the noise and soon» 
fellasleep. Whether the seal had a bad dream, or 
simply rolled over when half asleep, no one will 
ever be able to tell; but in some manner he fell off 
the rock right down upon the nest, and that is the 
last there is to say about those three eggs. 

After this terrible accident Hardheart and his 
mate did a very queer thing for gulls to do. 
They built their nest in the top of a tree about 
fifteen feet from the ground, and as seals are 
never known to climb trees, the gulls no doubt 
considered themselves safe from further trouble. 
Here I have no doubt their young would have 
grown up in safety had not more trouble come 
to Hardheart. 


a seal hauled out on the big rock . . 
i! 


One morning his mate flew away on a fishing 
trip and never came back again. Things like 
this occur every now and then in the bird 
world, and when they do the mate that is left 
tries to care for the young and bring them up 
alone. So it was a perfectly natural and 
quite the usual thing under the circumstances, 
for Hardheart to do his best with the helpless 
little bird-babies. But for some reason he did 
not succeed. Whether he gave them the wrong 
food or a cold wind came up when he was away, 
or a raven found the nest, I do not know. 

Now with the loss of the young ones this big 
herring gull’s nature seemed to change. He be- 
came cross and cruel and developed into as dan- 
gerous a character as one might ever expect to 
find in a bird-town. He always wanted the best 
of everything to eat and he would fight the 
other gulls, pecking at their eyes and stealing 
their food until, in fact, it came to be very hard 
to live with him. 

Over at Matinicus there were big sheds on 
some of the wharves where the codfish were 
cleaned before they were spread out in the sun 
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to dry. The parts of the fish the men did not 
want were thrown into the water. No one knew 
all this better than did the gulls of No-Man’s- 
Land. Any day when the fish-cleaners were at 
work you might see dozens of them flying about 
the wharves, dipping down into the water to get 
those things which a gull thinks are very good to 
eat. Hardheart did most of his fishing at an- 
other island several miles away, yet nearly 
every day he came to the harbor, and when he 
did you may be sure he got his full share of all the 
fish scraps thrown overboard. He was a bold 
fellow, too. When the men in the sheds did not 
work as fast as he thought they ought to, or, 
perhaps we had bet- 
ter say, when the 
food was alittle slow 
in coming, he would 
light on the wharf 
and, looking about, 
would scream at the 
top of his voice. 


One day a man 


, . but Hardheart hit her so hard 
threw a fish head at ‘that she was glad to leave it to him. 
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him. It missed its mark and splashed into the 
water. Hardheart rushed afterit. Another gull 
got it first, but Hardheart hit her so hard that she 
was glad to leave it to him. The blow must 
have hurt her very much for she sat out there 
in the water all afternoon and did not attempt to 
eat anything. 

This is just the way Hardheart was. He was 
mean and selfish, so that no gull and no man liked 
him except Mark Thaw, who declared it was his 
duty to protect all gulls and he would let no one 
harm this one. 


Il 


Tue worst part about this feathered pirate is 
yet to be told. One day Mark saw him, over in 
the colony, walk up to another bird’s nest that 
was not guarded and peck a hole in each of the 
two eggs. Then the warden suspected who had 
destroyed the contents of several other nests 
that had come to sorrow. 

That night the warden thought over the 
matter until he went to sleep. He was almost of 
the opinion that he should take his gun and go 
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kill that bad egg-breaker. However, next morn- 
ing when he awoke a hermit thrush was singing 
near his window and its music, which is the 
sweetest note in all the northern woods, made 
‘him smile, so he went on as before, loving all 
birds of whatever kind, yes, even the big gull of 
No-Man’s-Land. 

Two or three days later he ran over to the 
island again. As he walked along, the young 
gulls would scamper through the grass ahead 
of him like little dirty sheep. The smaller ones 
that could not yet walk much would crouch 
down among the rocks or crawl under a bunch 
of weed-stalks and be so still that unless he just 
happened to see one he would never know it was 
there. 

While he was going along he found a young bird 
that was dead. He picked it up and looked at it 
closely. Evidently it had been pecked on the 
head. Pretty soon he found another that had 
died in the same way. ‘Then Mark began to 
get worried, and he looked all around to see 
if he could find the murderer. Away off at the 
western end of the island were some high, rocky 
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cliffs and on one of these he saw a black spot. 
He took out his field-glasses to examine it. 
Cormorants often roost there, but he soon 
knew the black spot was not one of those long- 
necked birds, for he saw it was a raven. “It 
is the work of that black fellow,’ he mut- 
tered, and put his glasses into his pocket. But 
Mark soon learned that he was wrong. 

He had ascended a little rise and had just 
reached a point where he could look down on the 
other side, when he was horrified to see Hard- 
heart in the act of pecking a baby gull to death. 
The little thing could hardly walk, but it did 
its best to get away, balancing its unsteady steps 
with tiny, quivering wings and giving small 
plaintive squeaks for help. Hardheart walked 
along behind, constantly striking at its head. 
When it was quite dead he picked it up and 
threw it down three or four times. Then he 
raised his head and screamed over and. over 
again. He seemed to feel that he had done a 
wonderfully fine thing and wanted everyone to 
know about it. 

I am glad no one saw Mark’s face then, for he 
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was so angry it was very red. He ran forward 
shouting at Hardheart and shaking his fist at 
him. The big gull merely flew up on the rock 
where the seal had slept that June day, and 
screamed back at the warden. If he had had a 
fist I suspect he would have shaken it at the 
man. 

Now Mark Thaw was sure the time had come 
when the neighborhood must be rid of Hard- 
heart. So he climbed into his boat and went 
to Matinicus. He walked straight up the hill 
to his house and got his shotgun. He put a 
cartridge in each barrel and started down to the 
wharf. Just then the clear, beautiful notes of 
the hermit thrush rang out again and Mark 
stopped to listen. In spite of himself he smiled. 
Then he thought of the poor little baby gull dead 
out there on the bird island and his face grew hard 
once more. 

“You can’t stop me this time,” he said, and 
went on. All the rest of the day he sat on a box 
in front of the fish-shed and waited. 

“What are you going to shoot?” asked a 
lobsterman who came by. 
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“‘Hardheart,” answered Mark, without looking 
up. 

“Bet you don’t get him,” said the man. 
“That is a mighty wise gull,’’ and he put his 
pipe back into his mouth and walked on. The 
lobsterman was right. Mark sat there until 
night and although many gulls came to feed, 
Hardheart was not among them. 

Very early the next morning Mark and his 
partner went cod-fishing, for he did not devote 
all his time to his warden work. He had to do 
a little fishing now and then to earn money 
enough to live on. In their gasoline boat they 
ran out for several miles and then threw their 
hooks and lines into the water. They had fine 
success, and in a few hours were ready to re- 
turn; but just as they were about to start back a 
thick fog came up. They were completely 
enveloped, and as Mark had forgotten his com- 
pass they were soon lost—and lost on the ocean. 

Hour after hour went by but the fog did not 
lift. The menbecame very uneasy,for sometimes 
fishermen get caught in a fog like this and the cur- 
rents carry them so far off shore they never 
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get back again. At length they could see by 
the water that the tide was bearing them 
swiftly along, but where it might be taking 
them they could not guess. Night was coming 
on, too. By their watches they saw it was 
nearly six o’clock, and their situation began to 
look serious. 

About this time they saw something approach- 
ing. It was a bird, and seen through the fog it 
appeared to be as large as an albatross. A 
moment later it flew right over the boat and 
only a few yards away. Then they saw it was 
Hardheart. Attracted probably by the fish in 
the boat the greedy bird turned and hovered 
over them. 

“Start the engine, quick!’ shouted Mark. 
“The bird will go in a minute and we must 
follow.” He knew Hardheart was on his way 
home to roost, after having spent the day at 
the outer island. 

I am sure two men never watched a bird 
more eagerly than did these two lost fishermen 
watch this gull. When he started on they fol- 
lowed. Of course in a very little time the bird 
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was out of sight, but they kept on as best they 
could in the same direction until finally, fearing 
they might be getting off their course, they 
stopped the engine and drifted. Almost at 
once the shout of a gull came through the fog. 
Hardheart had screamed for some reason they 
could not explain, and again they went on. The 
next time they stopped they heard the sound of 
many voices screaming and calling together, and 
they knew that just before them lay the gull city 
of No-Man’s-Land. When they reached it they 
had no difficulty in finding their way home. 

“How about shooting Hardheart?’’ asked 
Mark’s companion as they climbed the hill 
together; but Mark only smiled, for in the dis- 
tance he heard the evening song of the hermit 
thrush. 


Itt 


WHEN winter arrives on the coast of Maine, 
No-Man’s-Land is a bleak and dreary place. 
The gales that sweep in from the sea set the 
stunted evergreens swaying, and hurl the frozen 
spray high up the rocky shores. They sing 
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doleful songs as they moan and sigh around the 
sides of the big seal rock and shriek like witches 
along the heights of the cormorant cliffs. Of all 
the throngs of the summer bird-life, few if any re- 
main to face the icy blasts. Sometimes you may 
hear the raven’s croak from the frozen crags, 
and now and then a gull or an eider duck from 
the far north comes ashore; but the great, shout- 
ing feathered hosts of summer are gone. 
Hardheart is no longer seen in Matinicus 
harbor for the very simple reason that he has 
gone on a journey. The autumn after he lost 
his mate and nestlings he drifted along the coast 
until he came to Boston. He went about the 
wharves looking for food, but there were so 
many hungry mouths to be fed that he found it 
scarce and soon drifted over to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. Some men, working on a big iron 
ship with cannons protruding from its port-holes, 
were sitting about eating their lunch. As 
Hardheart came alongside one of the men threw 
a fish head overboard, and he swooped to pick 
it up. There was a line attached to the fish 
head, but Hardheart took no notice of this until, 
LZ 


with a sudden jerk, he found that he was caught 
in the bill by a fish-hook. Kicking and flapping 
the big gull was drawn 
upon the deck of the 
battleship. 

/ The men all laughed 


~ and thought it rare sport to 
catch a bird on a fishing-line. 
Then they took the hook out 
of his bill and holding him 
securely by the feet sat down 
to admire his_ plumage. 
Hardheart saw nothing 
funny in all this, how- 
. he was caught in ce ever, and pecked 
by a fish-hook. viciously at the hands 
that held him and made every effort to escape, 
which only had the effect of making the men 
laugh the louder. An officer strolled up to 
see what the merriment was about and immedi- 
ately told the men to let the bird go. So one of 
them tossed him into the air and said, “ Good- 
bye, old fellow.” 
Now Hardheart was not only frightened, but 
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his dignity had been sorely wounded. No one 
had ever treated him that way up at Matinicus, 
even if a man did throw a fish head at him one 
day. He would have no more to do with such 
people, so he started down the bay as fast as 
his wings could carry him. He stopped a few 
days at Cape Cod and then went on down the 
coast. 

The heart of New York City is on Manhattan 
Island. It is called an island because a little 
river, the Harlem, cuts it off from the mainland. 
With the ebb and flow of the tides from the 
ocean, the water in the Harlem River runs first 
into the Hudson River and then a few hours 
later turns and runs the other way into the 
East River. | 

Near one of the bridges which crosses this 
stream, that never seems to know its mind about 
which way it should flow, there empties one of 
the city sewers. Down this underground stream 
come many fragments of food that somehow get 
into it. Hardheart, while wandering over the 
waters around New York one day, came to this 
spot and concluded this was a good place to 
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stay for a time. There were other gulls around, 
to whom, of course, he quickly made himself a 
nuisance. Still there was nothing to be found 
here like the food he had known in his summer 
home, and, for some reason he could not explain, 
nobody ever threw any fish scraps into the water. 

One morning a man crossed the bridge ac- 
companied by a little girl, who carried her books 
in one hand and a paper bag in the other. She 
saw the big gull and at once began to throw 
something into the river. Hardheart came 
forward with a great rush; doubtless this meant 
fish scraps. He picked up one of the articles, 
but it was nothing but a peanut. In disgust 
Hardheart dropped it and before long resumea 
his journey on down the coast. It was evident 
that this was no place for a gull who possessed 
spirit and a healthy appetite. 

It was some time in November when he 
reached Kinnekeet. This, I am sure, is one of 
the queerest towns a sea-gull ever saw. Few of 
the houses are painted and they sit around on 
the sand without any streets or roads between 
them. Many of these houses do not stand level, 
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as houses should, because the winds blow the 
sand out from under the corners and let them. 
down. There are scarcely any trees and very 
hittle grows except on some of the sand-dunes, 
where the wild sea-oats wave their heads at every 
passing breeze. 

Ktinnekeet is on a flat, sandy island forty 
miles long, and for much of the distance is only 
amile wide. On one side, where the ocean break- 
ers constantly beat, there is a fine sandy shore. 
Along the other side there are salt marshes and 
mud flats, and beyond these the waters of 
Pamlico Sound. This has proved to be a good 
place for gulls to pass the winter and here Hard- 
heart stayed for many weeks. 

One thing he quickly learned was that clams 
were good to eat. But how was he to get in- 
side of the hard shell? A clam was too large for 
him to swallow whole. Hardheart solved the 
problem. When the tide was low he would fly 
about over the mud flats until he spied a clam. 
Then he would drop down, pick it up, and wing 
over to the ocean beach where the sand was 


packed hard. From a height of fifty feet or more 
Z1 


he would drop it and quickly follow it down. The 
object of this was to break the shell, but very 
often when he dropped a clam nothing happened, 
so he would have to carry it up again. Now and 
then he would get one with a particularly hard 
shell, and he would have to drop it ten or fifteen 
times before it would break. It often took a 
good deal of work to get a morsel of clam to eat, 
but gulls regard this as a choice delicacy and 
evidently think it is well worth all the effort it 
takes. 


IV 


ON CALM days after eating their fill, the gulls 
would collect in flocks on the broad, sandy 
beach. Their favorite place was above the 
reach of the waves and just below the soft, dry 
sands that stretched away a hundred yards or 
more to the low dunes. Here they would stand 
for an hour at a time preening their feathers. 
Now and then one would take a few steps, pick 
up a fragment of shell, and soberly walk off a 
few yards and drop it with the air of one who 
feels that he is putting some neglected object 
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where it belongs. Sometimes they would scream 
and chase one another along the beach; but for 
the most part they would remain quiet, sitting 
or standing for a long time with their heads 
always pointed toward the soft, warm wind 
that ever blew from the waters of the Gulf 
Stream. ; 

Along in the spring great schools of bluefish 
came in from the ocean and fed along the shores. 
Sometimes they would get caught in the breakers 
and would almost be thrown upon the sand. 

Men, gulls, and sharks, and a lot of other folk 
like bluefish. So these swift swimmers of the 
seas have their own troubles. The men of 
Kinnekeet got out their long seines and soon 
hundreds of bluefish were caught, pulled in, and 
lay flapping along the beach. The seines 
brought in other fish which the fishermen did 
not want. After they had loaded their catch 
on their two-wheel carts and had gone away the 
gulls would come to have a good time. 

You may be sure that Hardheart was usually 
on hand, gorging himself to the limit. One day 
he was a little late in getting to the feast. Upon 
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coming up he saw on one side a large, brownish- 
black bird with white head and tail, feeding on 
a dead sting-ray. It was Hatteras Joe, the 
old bald eagle. All his life when Hardheart 
saw another bird eating anything he wanted he 
simply went and took it. So up he marched to 
this big brown fellow who was much larger than 
he was, and proceeded to help himself. The big 
bird looked astonished for a minute, then he 
gave Hardheart one blow with his wing, and the 
wonder is that Hardheart was not killed then 
and there. He was sent sprawling across the 
sand, and the other gulls set up a shout as 
though they enjoyed the sight. For the first 
time in his life the big, greedy baby-killer had 
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and proceeded to help himself. 
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met a bird that was his master, and his humilia- 
tion must have been intense. 

One morning he went some miles down the 
island to where the big lighthouse tower of 
Cape Hatteras stands. Off over the ocean 
Hardheart saw a company of gulls flying around 
and dipping down into the water, so he journeyed 
out to see what was going on. Looking down 
from a height of sixty feet he saw floating in the 
water what appeared to be the body of an un- 
fortunate sailor. It was tossing about so that 
no gull could light on it, but nevertheless all 
the gulls appeared to be waiting around in the 
hope that they might in the end be able to do 
this. 

Suddenly the gulls began to scatter, and Hard- 
heart, looking up, saw that big brown bird com- 
ing from the direction of the Hatteras woods at 
a speed that was really astonishing. He thought 
it safest to move away, but he did not propose to 
show any undue haste, even though he recog- 
nized that his enemy Hatteras Joe, the old bald 
eagle, was bearing down upon him. So he flew 
around the dead sailor just one more time to 
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show that he at least was not afraid of the new- 
comer. For this act, however, I am afraid he 
was sorry for many days after. Before he re- 
alized what had happened the eagle had struck 
him on the back and knocked him senseless into 
the waves. When Hardheart recovered the tide 
was bearing him out to sea, and it was a very 
sore and discouraged gull that arose and slowly 
flapped back to the beach at Kinnekeet. 

Poor old outlaw, he had done many wrongs 
in his lifetime, but he was now rapidly learning 
that the bird who does not behave will sooner 
or later get into deep trouble. After this second 
encounter with Hatteras Joe he felt so sick and 
his back hurt him so much, that nearly all the 
gulls had gone north before he felt strong enough 
to yield to the spring impulse that impelled him 
to seek the northern waters. 

Even a more humiliating, if less harmful, 
experience awaited him. While flying along the 
New Jersey coast a high wind arose and the little 
company of gulls of which he was now the meek- 
est member, was blown inland. He was flying 
along over a town, when who should attack 
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him but the littl Montclair Kingbird. The 
thing that hurt him most about this was that he 
could not get at the smaller bird. It drove him, 
helter-skelter, for half a mile, and all this went 
on before the eyes of a certain other gull whom for 
some reason he had not wanted to rob of late. I 
am inclined to think she was his new mate. 

After this they traveled together until a 
certain morning early in May, when the rocky . 
headlands of No-Man’s-Land appeared over 
the tumbling waters of the old gray sea. Did he 
change and become a model gull? Mark Thaw 
once said that he would reform when he got an- 
other mate, but then Mark, you know, lived 
near the home of the hermit thrush and he always 
had a good word to say for any bird however 
bad—yes, even for old Hardheart of No-Man’s- 
Land. 
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THE MONTCLAIR KINGBIRD 
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OR as long as any one could remember, 
| Pere Baukman had lived in the same 
old rambling frame house at the edge of 
the town. In his younger days he had raised 
flowers and had a large greenhouse on the four 
acres where he grew them; but that was before 
Mrs. Baukman died. Since then his business 
had gone down and for years he had grown 
nothing but a few vegetables in their season; 
and, when especially hard pressed for money, 
had hired out to other people who needed help 
in their gardens. He was a cross, gloomy old 
fellow and appeared to have no friends in the 
town. 
Once, a long time ago, he was known as 
“Mr. Baukman’’; but now when any one chanced 
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to refer to him they usually called him ‘Old 
John Bauk.” They said he always “‘bauked”’ 
when any one wanted him to do a favor. Many 
changes had come over the neighborhood in his 
lifetime, and during the past twenty years beau- 
tiful homes surrounded by attractive grounds had 
been built all about him. But John refused to sell 
his place, living on year after year in his big, de- 
cayed, unpainted house. Some people said that 
he would have to give it up soon for he was far 
behind in his taxes and the sheriff would sell it, 
30 that the county could get its money. 

With this crabbed old man lived his widowed 
daughter, a thin, tired-looking woman, and her 
-ittle Edith about ten years of age. He never 
petted either of them, and the child had always 
been afraid of her grandfather. About the only 
evidence of kindness he showed them was in 
allowing a cat, which they loved, to live on the 
place. It was a scrawny, underfed creature, 
whose chief joy was to sit out at night on the 
ridge of the old tumble-down greenhouse and wail 
aloud its sorrow in the faces of all the stars. 

Old John had a gun and he knew how to use it. 
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Reuben Skinner, the blacksmith, once said that 
John had been a famous shot when a young man 
and had often killed quail and grouse that used 
to be found about there. So far as most of the 
people could remember, though, he had never 
been known to shoot anything but his neighbors’ 
cats that climbed over his fence and the robins 
that in cherry time came into his trees. He 
especially hated tame squirrels, and twice he had 
passed a week in jail for refusing to pay a fine 
for killing some of these trusting little animals 
that all the children loved to feed. 

Now in the rear of John Baukman’s lot were a 
dozen or more old apple trees. They were 
knotted and twisted and had holes in them. 
Indeed they were just the kind of apple trees 
one might expect to find on such an old worn-out 
place as this. One spring morning, I believe it 
was in May, a kingbird came down out of the 
sky and, alighting on the top twig of one of these 
trees, looked inquiringly about him. He must 
have come a long distance, for a bird that lives 
almost entirely on insects that fly about the 
gardens and trees cannot pass the winter in a 
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country where ice and snow lie thick upon the 
ground. So for several months he had most 
surely been away down South where the flowers 
were blooming and the mockingbirds were sing- 
ing. But wherever he had been he was now 
back in the land where many kingbirds love to 
pass the summer, and he was looking for a good 
place to make his home. 

Almost at once he decided that this was the 
spot for him. It suited his taste much better 
than any of the fine lawns he had seen. By way 
of a little celebration he jumped off the twig and 
flew around the lot twittering as loud as he 
could. This is a kingbird’s way of saying: “I 
have taken possession of this place. Let every- 
body understand this and take warning.” 

Searcely had he settled on his perch again 
when over the trees of the big place near by a 
large gray and white bird appeared, flying along 
slowly as if very tired. A high wind had been 
blowing that morning and a number of gulls 
seemed to have been blown inland. 

A kingbird is about eight and a half inches 
long and weighs less than two ounces. On the 
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other hand, a herring gull is twenty-four inches 
long and weighs about a pound and a half. But 
these facts did not worry the kingbird. In- 
stantly he dashed at the great intruder upon his 
domain and, flying about him, came squarely 
down on his broad back. Grasping a feather in 
his beak, he pulled with all his might. His au- 
dacity was appalling, for he had attacked old 
Hardheart, the strongest and fiercest of all the 
herring gulls on the coast between Maine and 
Cape Hatteras. 

Hardheart fled. There was nothing else for 
him to do. Two or three times he struck at the 
kingbird with his heavy beak but he could not 
reach him, for that little black-backed, white- 
breasted guardian of the old orchard in Mont- 
clair could fly circles around any gull that ever 
lived. So there was nothing to do but flee as fast 
as he could. The kingbird followed, snapping his 
bill, and no doubt abusing him soundly in the 
kingbird language until the big bird was driven 
clear out of town. Whether the kingbird ex- 
pected his mate to join him here I do not know, 
but when little Edith went out into the garden 
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Instantly he dashed at the great intruder . . . 


Bo 


the next morning there were two of them sitting 
on the same limb. 
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Dip you ever see a kingbird’s nest? If not, 
you have yet to see one of the most beautiful 
nests that has ever been built in an apple tree. 
This one was not begun for several days, and of 
course it was two weeks or more before it was 
finished. Edith’s home was made of boards, the 
one near by was of brick, and over on the hill 
was a fine mansion built of stone; but the king- 
birds used none of these things. Here is a 
list of the building materials they gathered and 
shaped into a cradle away out there near the end 
of a swaying limb. First there were a number of 
dead weed-stalks placed in a crotch where two 
branching twigs grew out from the limb. In this 
rough basket were then placed billfuls of dried 
grass, a piece or two of paper, a dead leaf, and 
some feathers. It was lined with more grass 
and woven in with fine roots and all pressed out 
smooth and round by the mother-bird’s breast. 

After the four spotted eggs were hatched the 
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Montclair kingbird became fiercer than ever. 
He did not molest the robins and other small 
birds of the neighborhood; but just let a crow 
or hawk or other large intruder appear in the 
neighborhood and away he would dash to give 
battle. He always returned twittering exult- 
antly, which is the way a kingbird has of brag- 
ging when he feels he has done something really 
worth while. 

One bird, however, he feared to the very bot- 
tom of his little red heart, and that was a screech 
owl that lived in the old apple orchard, It slept 
by day in a hollow of one of the trees not fifty 
feet away, and only came out at night. He sel- 
dom saw this terrible enemy with its long, sharp 
claws and big yellow eyes; but he often heard it 
when all the world was dark. Then he would 
crouch on his perch and keep very still. The 
long-drawn quivering cry of this terror of small 
birds is one of the most dreaded sounds that 
can be imagined. No wonder few birds have 
the courage to sing at night. Sometimes the 
kingbird would catch sight of it as, in the twi- 
light, it flew noiselessly as a shadow from tree 
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to tree, or perched on the ruined greenhouse to 
look for mice, or dashed into the vines on the 
chimney where the English sparrows roosted. 
The kingbird had never seen an owl catch a 
bird, but he knew in some way that it would if 
it had a chance. 

He had not lived long in old John’s orchard 
before he had an opportunity to learn what a 
terrible creature was abroad in the garden. It 
all came about in this way. Little Edith would 
sometimes come out to look at the kingbirds, 
and one day while watching them, she saw a 
beautiful bluebird sitting on a garden stake. 
After looking at it for a minute she smiled, then 
clapped her hands in joy and ran away to the 
house. That evening she came again and with 
her was a boy who went to her school. He car- 
ried a bird box he had made himself. This he 
nailed to a pole, and, after much digging and 
puffing, they set the pole into the ground and 
seemed much pleased. Each of them wore a 
button with a robin’s picture on it, which, as 
everyone knows, meant that they belonged to a 
children’s club that studied birds and how to pro- 
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tect them. The 
next day the blue- 
bird and its mate 
began making a 
nest in the box. 
One night after 
the eggs had been 
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laid the owl came 
and looked through 
the hole at the 
mother-bird sit- 
ting there asleep. 
boy who had made the 
box was very young, for if he 
had been older he would not 
have made the entrance hole 
so large, and this part of the 
story would never have to be 
told. After one look the 
screech owl went right inside, 
and when it came out the 
in its 


The kingbirds saw her 


mother bluebird was 
claws. 
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Afterone look the screech owl 
went right inside . 


feathers on the ground next morning, and carried 
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several of them up into the apple tree for making 
their nest. 

If there were time I should like to put down 
here an account of all the things that happened 
to the male bluebird that summer, but this 
cannot be done. You will be glad to know that 
within a week he found another mate, and to- 
gether they built a second nest. This time they | 
did not go to the box with the big entrance hole, 
but used a hollow in one of the apple trees. 
Here five blue eggs were laid. Sometimes the 
screech owl would come, look into the hole, and 
try to climb through, but it was too narrow for 
his shoulders. Once the old gray cat climbed up 
and reached in with her arm, but, try as she 
might, the very utmost she could do was just to 
touch the feathers on the back of the mother- 
bird, as she sat on the eggs. The bluebird 
crouched low, and, although she was much 
alarmed, no harm came to her or her young. 
It is good to know that five little bluebirds 
were reared in the orchard before autumn 
came. | 

Among John Baukman’s worldly possessions 
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were four stands of bees. The hives that held 
them rested on little wooden platforms raised 
about a foot from the ground. All day long 
the bees came out of the hives, and, rising in the 
air, flew away to various hunting grounds they 
knew. At the same time others were con- 
stantly coming back, either with a load of 
honey, or with their back legs all covered 
with yellow pollen. The owner was very proud 
of his bees, and sometimes boasted that they 
made more honey than all the other bees in 
Montclair. 

One day he saw a kingbird fly out from its 
perch and snap up one of them as it flew by. This 
made old John very angry. He said things that 
I would not like to repeat, and at once stalked 
into the house and brought out his gun. Edith 
saw what he was about to do and her anxiety 
for the safety of the birds overcame her fear 
of her grandfather. She sprang forward and, 
catching the gun, begged him not to shoot them. 
At the same time she told him that her teacher 

had said kingbirds were very useful in keeping 
hawks away from the chickens, and in eating 
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insects that would otherwise destroy the things 
that were growing in the garden. 

It is hard to understand why he paid any at- 
tention to her, but he finally agreed to wait until 
she came home from school. In the meantime, 
she was to tell her teacher that these kingbirds 
were eating honey-bees, and to ask her whether 
there was any good reason why they should not 
be shot. 

That evening she came running home and 
in breathless excitement related what she had 
learned in school. It seems that the teacher 
had a book written by a man in Washington who 
had found out a great deal about what birds eat. 
In this book he said that, although kingbirds 
sometimes eat bees, they never eat the ones that 
gather honey, but catch only the drones. The 
drones in a bee-hive never work. All they do is 
to fly around a little for exercise; but most of the 
time they spend loafing about the hive eating 
the food that the workers bring. Therefore, 
who could object very much if one of these lazy 
fellows now and then disappeared down the 
throat of some hungry bird? 
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It would seem that this statement ought 
to have been satisfactory, and probably it 
would have convinced anybody except old 
John Baukman, who then and there declared 
that you .couldn’t believe what you read in 
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Kingbirds . . . catch only the drones. 


books and newspapers. Anyway, he had seen 
a kingbird catch a bee; he hadn’t done any 
shooting for a long time, and he guessed he 
would go out now to see if he couldn’t kill a bird 
or two. 

There is no doubt that the kingbirds were in 
very grave danger that evening; but they were 
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saved by a most unusual occurrence, and we 
must start right now to learn about it. 
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Ir was now well along in the summer, and 
certain changes in the bird-life were beginning to 
take place. The one that the people in Mont- 
clair noticed especially was the flocking of black-. 
birds in the evening. They gathered to roost 
in the shade trees on one of the streets in such 
numbers that people began to call them a nui- 
sance. Every evening they would come in 
from the fields, many of them flying over the 
old orchard and uttering a hoarse “‘cluck”’ as 
they passed. With them came starlings and 
sometimes a few robins. They flocked in the 
trees by hundreds and thousands, and the 
people who lived near by felt that in some way 
they must get rid of them. 

When the birds had settled to roost, boys went 
up into the trees with long poles and began to 
rattle the limbs and shake the leaves to frighten 
the birds away. The only. effect this had was 
to cause some of the black visitors to move on to 
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other trees, which did not in the least serve to 
rid the neighborhood of their presence. Then a 
man brought Roman candles, and it was rare 
fun watching these shot off under the trees. 
The little balls of fire would go darting up 
among the leaves until one would almost think a 
Fourth of July celebration was going on. But 
the birds paid no attention to the Roman candles. 
Evening after evening they came in still larger 
numbers. 

It so happened that just as old John was about 
to go out into his garden to look for the king- 
birds, a man knocked at his door and told him 
how the people had tried to get rid of the black- 
birds, but without success. The Mayor, or the 
Police Department, or the Board of Health, or 
some other authority had said that the flocks 
must be shot into and as many killed as possible. 
The gentleman slapped his hands with his 
gloves, rocked to and fro on his toes, and looking 
sidewise at old John, asked him to come and help 
shoot the birds, because he was such a fine shot. 
For once John Baukman was glad to comply with 
the request of a neighbor. He hastily put all 
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of his cartridges into his pockets and started 
down the street with his gun on his shoulder. 

It was only two or three blocks to where the 
shooting took place. Every time the sound of a 
gun came to Edith’s ears she hid her face in the 
sofa pillow and moaned, for she did not like to 
think of birds being killed, even if they were 
blackbirds that all the people said were a 
nuisance. 

I do not remember how many birds were shot 
that evening, or whether the survivors re- 
turned to their roosting places the next night; 
but the thing I do remember with pleasure is 
that when old John came home he had no more 
cartridges left. By this time the kingbirds had 
gone to sleep, so that he could not have found 
them that night even if he had had anything to 
shoot them with. The next day he had other 
things to think about. 

It was a windy morning and some of the boys 
in the neighborhood were flying kites. There 
were a good many trees about and they had 
more or less trouble in getting their kites above 
them. Some succeeded, however, and let out 
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long strings. One little boy about eight years 
old, who had been wanting a kite for a long 
time, had received one that morning. for his 
birthday present. Proudly he took it out into 
the street in the hope that he might get it sent 
up high like the kites of the big boys. But - 
before it had gone very high it made a sudden 
dive and fell into one of the big apple trees in 
John Baukman’s lot. Old John chanced to see 
it, so, picking up a ladder, he walked down to the 
apple tree, leaned it against a limb, and, climbing 
up, took down the kite, while the little boy and 
his friends watched from the other side of the 
fence. Then John stamped on the kite and, 
throwing the broken stays and pasted paper over 
the fence, told the boys to “be gone.” The little 
owner of the kite cried as if his heart would 
break, and the older boys made faces at John 
Baukman. They told him what they would do 
to him when they grew to be men. 

Just then someone called John from the 
house and he went back to find that the sheriff, 
whose visit he had so long dreaded, had 
arrived to take charge of the property, and 
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John was told that in just one week he must 
move out. | | 

Late that night, after the people had quit 
passing along the street, and the moon had 
come up, the old gray cat started out for a stroll 
around the garden. Several times she had 
climbed the big apple tree in an effort to reach 
the kingbirds’ nest; but this had been built so 
far out on the limb that she could not crawl 
to it. Still her longing to taste young kingbirds 
was just as strong as ever. She was unusually 
hungry this night, for John was so angry about 
having to give up the old place that he had not 
bought any meat for dinner, so there was nothing 
to give the kitty when the meal was finished. 

At length she came to the kingbirds’ apple 
tree and looked up, but the nest was away out 
on the limb just where it had been all the time. 
As luck would have it, however, there stood a 
ladder which ran right up to within a few inches 
of the nest. It was a rough old ladder and easy 
to climb, for the cross pieces were very close 
together. Carefully and with all the stealth 
of a leopard creeping up to a fawn, she climbed 
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that ladder, 
rung by rung. 
The young king- 
birds were now 
so large they 
completely filled 
the cup of the 
nest, and their 
heads and _ tails 
extended over 
the sides. They 
did not need to 
be brooded any 
longer, so the 
mother was not 
with them, but 


was roosting un- 


. . . . with all the stealthof aleopard . .. 
der the thick she climbed that ladder . . . 
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leaves of another tree near by. The next morning 
just after daylight, when she came to feed her 
young, a sad sight met her eyes. The nest was 
all pulled over on one side, and the baby king- 
birds were gone. | 

It is a very sorrowful sight to watch a pair of 
birds whose nest has just been robbed of their 
young. The kingbirds could not quite realize 
what had happened. The male bird especially 
seemed to be dazed, and did not appear to know 
what he was doing a good deal of the time. 
Several times that morning he caught insects 
that were flying by, and brought them to the 
nest; but there were no hungry little mouths there 
to receive them. 

Up in the house there was great sorrow also, 
for during the night the sad, pale-faced mother 
of little Edith had died. The kingbirds saw 
the little girl come out on the stone steps at 
the back of the house and sit there crying, while 
close to her breast she hugged the old gray cat, 
which seemed to be the only friend she had left 
in the world. Poor little Edith! The world 
seemed like a very dark place to her that morn- 
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ing. As she clung to her precious kitty, she did 
not know that the reason why it was so contented 
to lie in her lap was that, only a few hours before, 
it had enjoyed a fine breakfast on four young 
kingbirds. I hope that she never found this out, 
even after the kind mother of the little boy who 
had made the bird-box came one day in a big 
automobile, and took her away to live in a new 
and beautiful home. 


IV 


Iv 1s certainly true that birds suffer intensely 
when their nests have been robbed; but it is also 
true that they do not continue to mourn very 
long. In a very few days the kingbird and his 
mate appeared to be enjoying themselves much 
as usual. They had been a little late getting 
their nest started that summer, or I suspect 
they would now have built another, and at- 
tempted to raise some more little ones. There 
was hardly time for this now before autumn. 
So each enjoyed catching insects for food, and 
the male looked out constantly to see if he could 


find a crow or other large bird tc chase. The 
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days went quietly by, for all was still at the big 
house. Even the cat had disappeared. Soon 
weeds sprang up in the garden, and a cotton-tail 
rabbit came from somewhere to live among 
them. 
~ One night it began to rain and all the next day 
a furious storm raged. The wind came in gusts 
and blew with great violence. Up at the house 
an unlatched window shutter slammed and 
pounded all day, until it finally broke one of the 
window-panes, letting the rain in on the faded 
carpet. Twigs and leaves flew through the air 
everywhere, and even some of the larger limbs 
were twisted loose and fell to the ground. One 
of the apple trees was broken down. A robins’ 
nest that had been built in it was destroyed, for 
the rain melted the mud cup that had earlier 
held the blue eggs, and it came to pieces. 

The kingbirds took refuge in the woodshed, 
along with a dozen English sparrows, and no 
doubt wondered if the rain was ever going to 
stop falling. Water ran like a river in the street, 
and the floor of the old greenhouse looked like a 
pond. It is wonderful how a great storm will 
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change the appearance of the ground and nearly 
everything on it. The rain stopped late the 
next night; but it was then so near morning, that, 
when the stars came out, they scarcely had time 
to take a good look around before daylight came. 

Then, if all the boys and girls who in school 
wore robin buttons, and belonged to the bird 
class, could have been in the garden by the apple 
trees, they would have seen the kingbirds be- 
having in a curious manner. Instead of sitting 
high on trees or fence posts, and now and then 
flying out to catch passing insects, they were 
down picking about on the ground. The reason 
for their queer actions was that the great storm 
had swept the air clear of flying gnats, and bees, 
and beetles, so for a time the only food the king- 
birds could find were the dead insects lying on 
the ground. 

Now the most terrible experience that ever 
befell the kingbird came upon him one day. He 
had just caught a particularly juicy insect of 
some kind, and flew up to a dead twig of a great 
elm tree that hung over the street. As he did so, 
he noticed that something had caught his foot. 
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Reaching down with his bill he tried to pull it 
away, but the more he pulled the more tightly 
it became fastened. <A pair of orioles had built - 
their nest in that elm, and earlier in the season, 
when one of them was carrying up grass and 
strings with which to make it, a thin black cord 
which it had been carrying became entangled on 
this dead twig, and there it was left. Like a snare 
it had caught the kingbird, and presently, when 
he attempted to fly, he found himself brought 
up with a jerk. A moment later he was swing- 
ing head downward, tail in air, thirty feet from 
the ground. Over and over again he tried to fly 
but could not escape. 

His mate saw him in this unusual position 
and, flying across the street, fluttered around 
him, gently pecking at her companion. She 
perched on the dead twig above, and looked down 
wonderingly at his struggles; but she did not 
know what was the matter or how to relieve him. 
Some boys came along the street and saw what 
was going on. Two of the larger ones began to 
throw stones at him, while the little one—he of 
the broken kite—tried to stop them. No one 
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knows how soon the bird would have been stoned 
to death; but just then a most unexpected thing 
took place. | 

A little sharp-shinned hawk darted down the 
street, seized the swinging kingbird, and started 
off with him. The jerk caused the string to slip 
away, from the kingbird’s foot, and the same 
jerk pulled the bird out of the hawk’s claws. 
Dizzy and frightened out of his wits, he flew to 
his apple tree. But what a sad-looking sight he 
was! The hawk had seized him by the tail and 
when the jerk liberated him, the hawk went on 
with the kingbird’s tail-feathers in his claws. 
Just one was left of all those twelve beautiful, 
black, white-tipped, tail quills. As he sat there 
and looked at the ruin the hawk had worked in 
his appearance, he must have been greatly crest- 
fallen, and I am sure he did not utter any brag- 
ging twitters for a long time to come. 

And now they tell me that old John Baukman’s 
house is torn down, and the greenhouse rubbish 
is all cleared away. In the spring a fine resi- 
dence is to be erected on the spot. I wonder if 
the kingbird will know the place when he comes 
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back with his mate and with twelve new feathers 
grown afresh where the old ones used to be. I 
hope so, and I trust the apple trees will be spared, | 
and that the kingbirds will build a nest in one of 
them, so that some day, when Edith and the 
little bird-box boy again visit the garden, they 
will find it guarded by their old friend, the Mont- 
clair Kingbird. : 
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LONGTOE, THE GYPSY ROBIN 


I 


NE night little Billy dreamed that some 
t.) awiul creature was about to get him. 
As it came on it flapped its arms and 
claws against its sides making a noise like a boy 
slapping the front of his raincoat. The noise 
grew so loud that Billy awoke. He was too big 
to ery, but he was not too big to jump up and 
go pattering down the hall to his father’s room 
and crawl into bed with him. 
*“You can just march back to your own bed,” 
said his father. “I can’t sleep with you in here.”’ 
So the littlhe man went slowly down the hall 
again, but quickly came running back to his 
father crying out that there was something alive 
in his room. Then the father came and turned 
on the light to see what was there. To the 
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surprise of both, a very healthy-looking robin 
was standing on the window-sill. It had come 
in where the window was lowered at the top, 
and the noise that 
so alarmed Billy had 
been made by its 
efforts to get out. 
It was not a very 
old bird, as they 
could tell by the faint 
spots on its breast, 


. . a@ very healthy-looking robin ve ee 

was standing on the window-sill. had been hatched 
that same summer. They could not guess why 
it had come into the room, but I suspect 
something had disturbed it at its roost. Maybe 
a screech owl tried to catch it, and so frightened 
the poor bird that it hardly knew where it was 
going. 

Billy’s father started to open the window to 
let it escape, but Billy begged to see it a minute 
first. So the father took it gently in his hands. 
It so happened that this bird had a very unusual 
foot, or I should say, the rear toe on its left 
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foot was peculiar. It had grown a very long 
nail, so long, in fact, that it could be of little use 
to the bird. The father was a doctor, and, think- 
ing to do the robin a kindly service, he took a 
sharp knife and cut off part of that funny toe- 
nail, so as to make it the length of the others. 
Then after Billy kissed it on the head, they let it 
fly out of the window. 

Now this is the way it came about that Master 
William Strong, Junior, of Plattsburg, New 
York, and Master Robin Longtoe of the same 
address, first met one night in the days of their 
youth. Billy looked for it often after that, but 
although there were several robins about, he 
could never be sure that he saw this particular 
one, and in time winter came and the robins all 
left. 

I should like to tell you about the happy days 
Billy spent that winter, and the games he played 
at school, of the trips his father took him on the 
ice when the big lake froze over, of the moving 
picture shows he saw, and all that; but this is a 
book about birds, so we must let Billy’s story 
go until another time, and tell about Robin 
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Longtoe, and the strange things he saw and did, 
before he and Billy met again. 

When Longtoe left Plattsburg one night in 
company with several other robins, he flew south- 
ward between the lake and the mountains until 
the little company came to the Hudson River. 
Stopping now and then to feed and sometimes 
to roost for the night, they went leisurely on 
down the river, until one morning they arrived in 
Central Park, which lies in the center of New 
York City. This they soon found was a good 
place for birds, for there were worms here and 
beetles, and on some of the bushes were little 
wild fruits that tasted very good indeed. It 
was quiet on the lawns and among the trees. 
Many people passed by on the walks, but they 
never disturbed the birds. All day and far into 
the night automobiles ran along the winding 
drives, but they seldom stopped. At first the 
_ robins must have heard the noises of the night, 
and wondered what it could all mean; but soon 
they became accustomed to the dull roar that ever 
hangs over a great city, and slept as well as they 
had back in the peaceful village of Plattsburg. 
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It seemed that a robin might live contentedly 
here for a long time, and our little strangers from 
the shores of Lake Champlain may have thought 
so. Nothing whatever tried to harm them, 
although a dog did run to where they were feed- 
ing one day and barked rather loudly. 

Except for the night when something drove 
Longtoe in through Billy’s open window, this 
young robin had never had a real fright in all the 
five months of his life; but he was to have one 
right here in the center of the largest city in the 
world, and it was another bird that gave it to him. 

One morning he went over to the reservoir 
near the north end of the park to get a drink. 
Out on the water a number of herring gulls 
were resting and a few were flying about. Long- 
toe alighted on the shore by the side of a large 
rock, and reaching down took a billful of water, 
and then raised his head to let it run down his 
throat. The water was nice and cool and he 
enjoyed it very much. He had taken five or 
six drinks, when, just as he raised his head again, 
a great gull dropped on the top of the rock beside 
him. Now Longtoe had not seen the gull com- 
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ing, and had no idea one was so near until that 
moment. He sprang into the air with a shriek 
just as the gull lunged a terrible blow at him 
with its bill. It was indeed a very narrow es- 
cape, and as Longtoe fled into the bushes he 
might have been even more frightened if he 
had known that the big, fierce bird that attacked 
him was none other than Hardheart of No- 
Man’s-Land, the most dreaded gull on all the 
waters about the city. 

It may have been several weeks before this 
band of robins felt the impulse to move on to 
some other place. But we may be very sure 
that this desire to seek a new region came to 
them just as it comes to all robins at this time 
of the year. One night they flew up high over 
the trees and the tall buildings. Then they 
crossed the river with its Palisades. On and 
on they went, until the lights of the great city 
grew dim and faded in the distance. Where 
they stopped next I cannot undertake to say 
any more than I[ can tell the names of all the 
places they visited during the next few months. 
One of the reasons for this is that in winter robins 
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are not supposed to pass all their time in any one 
place, but to wander here and there over much of 
the southern country in search for food. Long- 
toe, who had lived contentedly his first summer 
on the edge of one small town, had now become 
a gypsy robin and was never long’ satisfied 
any where. 


10 


OncE in his travels Longtoe came to a country 
where the houses were scattered, and many farms 
that were no longer plowed had grown up in 
voung and bushy pine-trees. The roads looked 
like streaks of red mud as they ran along by the 
gray rail fences, or wound their way through 
the woodlands. In the old fields the tall broom- 
sage waved like thin brown wheat in the gentle 
breeze. A purple haze always hung along the 
horizon, and the sunshine fell warm and comfort- 
ing over this easy, dreamy land. Longtoe and 
his friends, as they dashed about through the 
woods or scattered orchards near the farmhouses, 
caused the people who saw them to look up and 
wonder at their haste and energy. 
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One evening Longtoe saw great numbers of 
robins flying over. He sat on a tall tree watch- 
ing them for a time. Now and then he called 
and jerked his tail and flew to another limb and 
called again. Where could all of these hundreds 
of robins be going with never one in the numerous 
bands who had time to stop and perch on the 
tree beside him, or even to answer his eall? 
He could stand it no longer; he would join the 
throng and find out for himself. Winging aloft 
he was soon among them and swinging along ata 
rate that swiftly left the miles behind. They 
passed over field and forest, over houses and 
orchards and streams, until at last they ap- 
proached a large and dense cedar thicket. In 
the air as far as Longtoe could see in every direc- 
tion were bands and companies of robins. There 
were thousands and thousands of them. From 
the horizon on every side long streams of birds 
flowed through the sky in endless procession. 
It was hard to imagine that there were so many 
robins in all the world and everyone of them 
was headed toward this thirty-acre cedar swamp. 
Longtoe had found one of those vast robin 
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roosts of the South, of which 
many Southern boys.know so 
well. Ah, the gypsy bird 
would have company this 
night! 

There was much fluttering 
and confusion as they at- 
tempted to alight, for every 
limb seemed already crowded 
with birds. Robins were 
constantly changing posi- 
tions among -the limbs, each 
hunting a good roost. Some- 
times hundreds would take 
flight with a roar, and pitch 
into another part of the 
swamp, only to disturb other 


He sat on a tall tree watch- 
ing them ‘ 


hundreds that would dash off to another spot. 
It was long after sunset before all had arrived 
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and the shifting bands ceased to move about. 
Then quiet settled down on the drowsy, sleepy 
hosts, and the stars came out winking one by 
one, and the last katydids of autumn began 
singing in the fields. | 

As Longtoe sat there on his perch, perhaps 
wondering a little at all these new and unusual 
surroundings, a strange sound came through 
the still night air. Far off the “clank, clank”’ 
of chains striking with repeated regularity on 
wood could faintly be heard. For a time it 
stopped, and then all at once it started up 
again, this time much nearer and more distinct. 
Now the sounds were accompanied by other 
noises, among which could be heard the 
“thump, thump” of the feet of a _ trotting 
horse. A wagon was coming noisily along the 
road, the trace chains rattling against the 
shafts making the sounds which could be heard 
the farthest. 

Close to the cedar glade the wagon turned off 
from the road and stopped. Four or five men 
climbed out. They built a fire of dead pine limbs 
and stood around it talking and laughing, until 
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three other men galloped up and tied their 
mules. In a little while they all came toward 
the cedars. Three of them carried torches and 
three others had long, slender poles. Two had 
guns on their shoulders. Coming down to the 
trees at the edge of the great robin roost, the men 
with torches climbed up ‘ten or twelve feet 
among the branches. Those with the poles 
began striking among the limbs and sometimes 
they shouted. The terrified birds, disturbed 
from their roosts, flew to the torches and fluttered 
about in the limbs near them. They came so 
close, in fact, that a man in a tree while holding 
a torch in one hand could readily seize the birds 
with the other. Then he would kill them and 
drop them to the ground. One close by could 
hear their little bodies as they fell from limb to 
limb, and then with a light thud strike the carpet 
of cedar needles beneath. 

It appeared to be great fun to these rough 
country fellows—the sport of seizing live robins 
in their hands and killing them—and many a 
laughing jest was passed as they carried on their 


bloody work. 
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through the 
deep shadows 


“Just listen at them fall!” 
said one of the men, and 
raising his gun, he sent a load 
of fine shot through the low 
trees deep into the thicket. 
Probably he killed fifty birds 
and wounded as many more 
at this single discharge. 
Before the evening was over 
they fired fully twenty times 
into the masses of roosting 
robins, whose usual instinct for 
self-preservation did not serve 
them, as few, if any, flew away 
from the swamp. 


After an hour or two the men seemed to 
erow tired of their robin hunt. They brought 
large sacks and with the aid of the torches 
began collecting their booty. Each of the eight 
men filled a sack. Why bother with more of the 
dead birds? They had all they needed. 


“My old woman can have robin pie for a 


week,” said one. 


“T don’t like them that way,” declared an- 
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other. “I want them stewed and then eat them 
with sweet potatoes.” 

“Fried in hog lard for mine,” observed a 
third. . 

And so discussing the merits of the various 
ways of serving robins most attractively, the 
men climbed upon their mules or into the wagon 
and departed. The last Longtoe heard of this 


ce 


merry party was the faint “clank, clank” of 
the trace chains as the horse trotted 
along through the distant field. 


Then again the night was still and 


the katydids sang as before, and the  , 
stars swung in the heavens, as stars 
have a way of doing on clear nights, 
no matter what may be going on {jf 
beneath them. i 

Down under the thick cedar 
trees, often hidden by the lower 
limbs or lying. half 
buried in pools of 
water, lay hundreds 
of wounded robins oF 
that would never fly (6) 'q incasel came giding along. 


again; robins that had sung in many a northern 
village the spring before, and had added pleasure 


to the lives of men and women—yes, and 
brought smiles to the lips of little boys and 
little girls as well. And now through the deep 
shadows a weasel came gliding along. A family 
of skunks and some raccoons also lived in the 
glade, and all of them are skilful in dealing 
with wounded birds. A gray fox came trotting 
across the road. It stopped and sniffed the air 
a moment, then turned toward the cedar 
thicket. They all lived well that night—those 
wild things that hunt their prey when the world 
is asleep, each according to the nature that God 


has given it. 


i 


Every night or two during the period that 
Longtoe came to roost in the cedar glade, bands 
of robin hunters visited the place. Yet so vast 
were the numbers of birds resorting here that 
every evening when they came to roost, there 
seemed to be just as many as ever. 

From the cedar swamp, Longtoe wandered 
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eastward to within sight of the sea, and that 
night was lulled to sleep by the dull roar of 
the breakers on the beach. His perch was 
among yaupon bushes that grew in the hollows 
between many small sand-hills. Scattered 
about him, but hidden by the foliage, were 
scores of myrtle warblers that pass the winter 
here, perhaps for the sake of the red berries of 
the yaupon. 

Then he went inland and joined other robins 
in the lake country of Craven, the wildest part 
of eastern North Carolina. Especially did he 
love the open regions about the marshy shores of 
Lake Ellis. While staying here he often saw 
flocks of wild ducks, and one evening the white- 
winged gander of Roanoke led his great company 
of geese over the swamp, and the spray flew high 
when they settled to feed in the shallow waters. 
At the edge of the swamp grew many black gum 
trees and every day the robins feasted for hours 
on their berries, while gangs of wild turkeys 
walked about on the ground beneath and picked 
up those that the robins let fall. Longtoe had 
good cause to leave Lake Ellis shortly after this, 
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for a cold wave swept down the coast and he 
fled before its chilly blasts. 

In southern Georgia it was rare sport with 
other robins to run about in the thin pine for- 
ests. One of those wild fires that often sweep 
through the pine barrens had left the ground 
very free from obstructions, and objects worth 
eating were easily seen. One day he came to the 
edge of a town where many tourists passed the 
winter. Here he found robins feeding on some 
half-dried berries that hung in clusters from the 
bare twigs of a low, widely-branching tree. 
The taste he noticed was somewhat different 
from that of any berries he had seen before, 
but it was not disagreeable and, being hungry, 
he ate his fill. A little later he became dizzy 
and could hardly fly. He was so overcome 
with these new sensations that a horse and 
surrey were almost upon him before he fluttered 
out of the roadway on which he was standing. 

“Oh, dear, see that poor wounded bird,” cried 
a lady in the surrey. 


> 


‘“Yes, and it is a robin, too,” said her com- 
panion. “What do you suppose hurt it?” 
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“Nothing has hurt it,”’ volunteered the driver; 
“it’s just drunk, that’s all. It has been eating 
china-berries. Wish I had a dozen like it,’ he 
added with energy; “they get mighty fat down 
here and are powerful good to eat.” 

‘““How shocking of you to talk that way!” 
exclaimed the lady, examining him critically 
through her lorgnette. 


IV 


WHEN spring came Longtoe, of course, started 
north, just as all migratory birds do at that 
season of the year. He was now a fine, hand- 
some, red-breasted fellow, and was sure to find a 
nice mate when he returned to his summer home. 
The long rear toe-nail that Billy’s father had 
kindly trimmed had grown out again and was 
even longer than before. Sticking out as it did, 
it sometimes caught on twigs when he was least 
expecting it, and once or twice nearly gave him 
a tumble when he started to fly suddenly. 

~ On the long trip north he flew mostly by night, 

for in the daytime he must gather his food. He 

stopped at several places he had visited early in 
v1 


the season. At Lake Ellis he tarried two or three 
days, and here it was he had a little scare when 
a large raccoon came upon him suddenly one 
afternoon. But escape was easy, so he soon 
forgot the incident. One night he flew over the 
little sand-hills where the myrtle warblers had 
slept in the yaupon bushes, but he remembered 
there was little to eat here and passed on up the 
coast. 

As he was winging along late at night a heavy 
wind began to blow and almost before he knew 
it he had been blown out over the ocean. With 
all his might he tried to regain the shore so as to 
take refuge in some tree or bush, but all his 
efforts were vain and he was driven farther and 
farther to sea. He grew so tired fighting against 
the storm that he was almost ready to drop into 
the hungry waters beneath, when, just after 
daybreak, he saw a ship bound northward along 
the coast. With what seemed to be his last 
atom of strength he cleared the rail and fell ex- 
hausted on the deck. 

‘Hello,’ said a sailor, “‘here is another bird,” 


and he put it under a box with a sandpiper he 
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had caught in the same condition a few minutes 
before. An hour later they were joined by a 
cuckoo. The sailor gave them some _ bread 
crumbs, which they did not attempt to eat, and 
let them alone. Later he slipped a pan of water 
under the box and Longtoe drank some of it. 
All day and all the next night they were kept 
prisoners. 

The next morning another sailor, scrubbing 
down the deck, came to the box. He did not 
know there was anything under it, and when he 
picked it up the three birds at once flew away. 
Land was not very far off—they could see it 
plainly; but the robin was so weak from lack 
of food that I am certain he would never have 
gained the shore if the storm had not died out 
before this and a gentle breeze been blowing 
toward the land. As it was, he flew very slowly 
and the cuckoo, who seemed to be much stronger, 
was soon out of sight. What a hard time Long- 
toe had of it! With all his efforts to keep up he 
was constantly sinking closer to the water. 
Once indeed the spray from a wave wet him and 
he was nearly lost. At length he fell rather than 
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lighted upon the dry sand and lay there panting, 
but wonderfully glad to be on land again. 
Presently he looked around. There was the 
sandpiper running about at the edge of the water 
and picking up its food as if nothing had ever 
happened to it. 

When Longtoe’s strength returned a little he 
began to look for food, but there was nothing to 
be found. A crab came toward him with his 
big pinchers raised, and Longtoe fled. He 
passed over the sand dunes and came to a salt 
marsh that extended away for half a mile. On 
the other side were trees and gardens, which 
meant that something to eat could be found there 
if he could but fly across. So this poor, tired 
robin raised on his wings once more and headed 
for food and shelter. He had almost gained 
the other shore when a hawk saw him and gave 
chase. At this Longtoe gave up hope. What 
chance was there in this open place for him to 
escape? Yet he struggled on. He had passed 
the marsh and was over the creek that separated 
it from the shore with its woods and safety. 
The hawk was almost upon him, driving him 
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down closer and closer to the water. Ten feet 
more and Longtoe would be in the bushes, but 
the hawk gave a fearful downward lunge and its 
long yellow claws reached out to seize its prey. 
Longtoe was panting wildly, his legs and feet 
hanging down from sheer exhaustion. 

Once more the robin dodged downward, ever 
so near the top of a row-boat lying against the 
shore. And then, just as the hawk thought he 
had him, the long toe-nail on one of the dangling 
feet caught on the gunwale of the boat and threw 
the robin forward and downward into a tall 
tin bucket that sat in the bottom. The hawk 
swerved upward, whirled, and came back looking 
for his breakfast, but he never saw Longtoe, 
who lay as if dead. Perhaps he had fainted. 

This I am sure would have been the end of our 
robin friend, if a certain man on the New Jersey 
coast who planned to go fishing that morning 
had not forgotten his fish-hooks. After getting 
his boat all ready he remembered, and so went 
back to the house to find them. Half an hour 
later when he returned, what do you suppose 
he saw? You could never guess, and so I will 
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And then just as the hawk thought he had him . 
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tell you. It was a handsome robin standing 
in the bait-bucket in his boat eating his fish- 
worms as fast as he could gobble them up. 


Plattsburg is a very beautiful place in spring 
with its apple trees blossoming and the white 
blood roots blooming in the woods. Many birds 
live here, too, and sing the livelong day. But 
the one that Master William Strong loves best 
of all is a certain old robin that he calls Longtoe. 
They are great chums, and if Billy likes you well 
enough he may let you watch some morning 
while he feeds his friend with fish-worms in the 
back yard. 
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ROBIN HOOD, THE JAY 


I 


ARLY one spring morning in upper New 
kK York State the. back door of a farm- 
—4 house opened and: out of it stepped 
Grandpa Strong. In each hand he carried a tin 
pan. Walking a short distance he opened a gate, 
set one of the pans on the gate-post, and from 
the other began throwing out handfuls of cracked 
corn. 

““Chickie, chickie, chickie,” he called in a 
loud, clear voice. Fowls came running from 
various directions. After emptying the pan he 
raised a finger and began to count. “One, two, 
three, four—” yes, they were all there. Sixteen 
hens and two roosters. It was plain that the 
skunk had not been back again. 

Then he took the other pan, closed the gate, 
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and walked off to where some short boards were 
leaning against a cross-piece supported by two 
stakes. He peered under this. 

“Come on and have thy breakfast,” he said, 
“Thee can’t sit all the time and never eat.” 

But the setting hen did not budge. So he 
reached down and picked her up in his hands. 
He carried her away for perhaps ten feet, then 
he let her down and held her until she began to 
eat. After watching her a few minutes he 
turned to leave. He had gone but a dozen steps 
when he heard her angry “‘cluck,”’ and turned 
just in time to see her go rushing back to the 
nest with outspread wings and raised feathers. 
As she did this a brilliant blue-jay leaped into 
the air and flew up to an old chestnut near by. 

The farmer went back to investigate and found 
in the side of one of the eggs a freshly pecked 
hole about the size of a lead pencil. 

“Mother,” he said at breakfast, “that blue-jay 
ruined one of Martha’s eggs this morning. I 
am afraid I shall have to kill him yet.” 

“What does thee think Billy would say when 
he learned of it?’’ she asked. | 
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Grandpa Strong did 
not answer, for he loved 
Biily to the bottom of his 
good Quaker heart, and 


would never displease him : 
if he could help it. te Sia a ee a 

Phe next day was 
Saturday. About ten o’clock an automobile 
turned off from the main road and came up to 
the farmhouse. It had barely come to a stop 
before a robust little boy climbed out in great 
haste, and came running forward. 

“Grandpa,” he shouted, “‘Longtoe is back and 
has a wife. They are building a nest in our big 
apple tree.”’ 

“That is good news indeed,” said the old 
man; after which a long conversation ensued 
about Longtoe and other robins, and bluebirds, 
and various other friends of theirs that wear 
feathers. 

“Where is Jay Robin Hood?” asked Billy. 
“Have you seen him to-day?” 

“T think I saw him this morning up in the 
chestnut,” answered his grandfather, but as he 
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did not want to hurt 
Billy’s feelings, he said 
never a word about 
poor Martha and _ her 
ie Timed “ege. yo Ateihits 
ty the boy chased off to 
look for the blue-jay, 


. @ brilliant blue-j vay leaped gnd his father sitting 
into the air. 


in the car had a chance 
to talk a little before he drove on to make 
a call on a sick man a few miles down the 
road. 

A day with Grandpa and Guna always 
meant lots of fun for Billy, especially at this 
time of year when all the snow was gone, and 
the birds had returned from the South. To him 
the farm was a very large place. There was a 
fine apple orchard, and there were meadows and 
grain-fields and the grandest woods in the glen 
where the steep hillsides sloped down to the 
stream with its many ferns. Yes, and there was 
a sheep pasture, too, with a whole flock of sheep 
init. You could always find them either in the 
open, or feeding among the rocks and cedar trees 
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down along the back fence. But best of all 
were the birds. There were yellow warblers 
in the maples and bobolinks in the meadows and 
vireos wherever there were trees. Then there 
were downy woodpeckers, and pigeons, and 
blackbirds—but we could not name every one 
of them if we tried, for there were so many that 
even Billy did not know them all. 

Of all the birds around the farm the one he 
liked best was the jay. The jaunty blue and 
white fellow was always getting into mischief, 
yet he was so gaily dressed and was ever so 
wonderfully cheerful that Billy had named him 
~ Robin Hood, and declared that the woods in the 
glen were Sherwood Forest where he hid with 
his merry band. 

Robin Hood knew Billy, and I have no doubt 
liked him, too, as he had good cause to do. One 
day he came to a spruce tree that stood close 
beside the house and was hopping about among 
the limbs, when through the open window he 
saw a little boy eating peanuts. This interested 
him very much, so he flew nearer and, stretching 
forward his neck, turned first one side of his 
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head and then the other as he stared at the nuts. 
The boy laid one on the window-sill and then 
backed away. Down came the jay, seized the 
nut in great haste, and vanished. Soon he re- 
turned and found some more on the window- 
sill. Time and again he came and sometimes 
he would bring back and leave an empty peanut 
shell, which seemed to show that he did not want 
to be too selfish. 

Now Robin Hood was the leader of the jolliest 
band of gay outlaw birds in all that region. Not 
that any of them ever did many things that 
were really bad, but what they did was accom- 
plished with such an air of roguery, and they 
always screamed so much about whatever they 
undertook, that people thought them to be 
worse than they really were. Sometimes led by 
Robin Hood a half dozen would come to the trees 
about the house and shout with all their might 
for half an hour. They seemed to want every- 
one to believe that the people who lived here 
were guilty of some terrible crime. 

Robin Hood’s chief joy was to tease some 
other bird or some animal. If he chanced to see 
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the big cat from the house out for a walk, he 
would call his band and they would gather in 
the limbs overhead and pour out a _ perfect 
stream of abuse. There was really no need of 
all this, for that cat was so old and lazy that for 
years it had never tried to catch a bird or even 
to molest a nest. Every time he saw a red 
squirrel running along the fence, or frisking 
through the trees, Robin Hood would begin 
yelling most outrageously. 

When the baby English sparrows left their 
nest under the edge of the roof at the farmhouse, 
Robin Hood discovered them. He pounced 
down upon one little fellow and killed it. Prob- 
ably he intended to eat it on the spot, but the 
outraged sparrows from far and near gathered 
about on the ground and chattered and pecked 
at him until he was glad to pick up his prey and 
fly away. You can readily see that Robin Hood 
soon began to have a great many enemies. 


Il 


Ir was perfectly natural that a bird that 
spent so much of his time getting into mischief 
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and in annoying other folk should sooner or 
later get himself into trouble, and it is about the 
troubles that Robin Hood brought on 
himself that I want to tell you. 


On the farm there lived a pair of YI 
flickers, and every year they built their 
nest in some dead tree along the edge of the 
glen. They greatly enjoyed chiseling in wood, 
and one of them cut a round hole through the 
side of the barn. Sometimes he would go through 
the hole and amuse himself flying around inside. 

One day the 
band of jays dis- 


covered a screech 
owl asleep on the 
limb of a little 
pine-tree. This 
threw them into 
a: great frenzy. 
They flew at him 


Y, 
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the band of jays discovered a screech owl asleep 
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and shouted and called him “thief,” and 
*“murderer,’”’ and I know not what else, until the 
poor owl, who wanted nothing so much as to be 
let alone and allowed to sleep, finally had to fly 
away, and it so happened that he flew to the 
barn. | 

The jays followed shouting for everybody to 
look and see how they were driving the rogue. 
~The owl flew right to the flickers’ hole and went 
in. Robin Hood, who was always the boldest 
of the band, looked through the hole, and then 
he went in, too. But within a minute he was 
very sorry. When a jay gets into a room it has 
a way of flying about close to the ceiling. Robin 
Hood did this for a short time. However, it was 
so dark in there and the eyes of the owl, who was 
sitting on a hay rack, looked so large and bright 
that he thought it best to get out again. But 
alas and alack, the hole was just under the edge 
of a large piece of timber and, being above, Robin 
Hood could not see it. So he flew from joist to 
joist of the barn and screamed “jay, jay,” as 
loudly as he could. He was calling for help with 
all his might, for he was terribly frightened. 
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No help came, and all afternoon he remained 
there. The other jays perched on the barn roof 
answered him for a time, but soon they became 
interested in something else and all flew away to 
the woods. | 

By and by it grew very dark in the barn, for 
night was coming on. The little owl now be- 
came thoroughly awake and began to watch 
the jay more closely, for he was hungry. The 
jay would have been sleepy if he had not been so 
much afraid, for the time had come when jays 
usually go to roost. Every minute he expected 
the owl to attack him. So he stood with heart 
beating fiercely and through the gloom watched 
for the first movement of his enemy. He had 
not long to wait. Suddenly the owl left his 
perch and on wings that made no noise came 
straight for him. In terror Robin Hood fled. 
Round and round the barn loft they went, the 
jay dodging as best he could with the fierce 
night-seeing owl ever gaining on him. Then 
just as all seemed over, the barn door opened; 
the farmer had come to milk his cow. Out by 
him, almost brushing his hat, dashed the terrified 
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Robin Hood. The owl flew up on a joist, and 
remained there until the farmer had gone. After 
this Robin Hood hated owls more than ever, 
but I doubt if he ever followed another one 
through a hole. 

One day Robin Hood came to the window to 
look for a peanut, but finding none there, he 
went around to the porch and hopped along the 
floor. Finding the front door open with no one 
in sight, he went in and, jumping up on the 
table, picked up a bright and shining darning 
needle. Just then the door to the kitchen 
opened and Grandmother Strong appeared. 

“Thee must put that down,” she called and 
waved her apron at him with both hands. Robin 
Hood made one or two hasty rounds of the room 
and then perched on a picture frame. For 
thirty years and more this cherished chromo, 
entitled “‘“Cumberland Meadows,” had _ been 
hanging in this same place and the cord that 
held it was very old. It must have been on the 
point of breaking for a long time, because the 
moment the jay perched on the frame it fell. 
And what a crash it made! It landed right on 
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top of a chair, the glass was broken, and the pic- 
ture ruined. As Robin Hood fled toward the 
door he knocked a vase from the table, which 
was also broken. He was thoroughly frightened 
by the time he got out-of-doors, but a scare never 
lasted very long with him, and by next morning 
he was ready for more mischief. That night 
Grandfather and Grandmother agreed that such 
a troublesome bird would surely come to some 
bad end. 

But Robin Hood’s sins did not annoy him and 
the next morning he led his band shouting and 
screaming as usual down to the woods along 
the lake-shore. Here he found something that 
interested him very much. An artist who had 
come out from town to sketch the cliffs by the 
lake had left his easel and climbed down to the 
water to get a drink. On his camp-stool beside 
his brushes there lay four or five little tubes of 
paint. Down came Robin Hood and tried to 
pick up one of them, but it was so smooth it 
slipped away and fell among the leaves. He 
tried another with the same result. In the end 
he knocked all of them off but one, with which 
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he flew up to a limb, 
thinking perhaps that 
oe es = he had found some new 

Yig kind of nut that might 
| be worth opening. 
When the artist came 
back and found his 


= 


== ny 


vane ie tubes of paint gone he 
ETE gettin be was mystified. But he 
gilt ei ry and tried to heard a great pecking 

and pounding going on 
and, looking up, saw a jay standing on a limb 
digging a hole into one of the tubes. Just then 
the tube came open and Robin Hood took out 
a billful of paint. It must have taken all day 
to get the dreadful taste out of his mouth. The 
artist went back to town and spread the word 
still farther that Robin Hood was a thief and 


a nuisance. 


Ill 


But a worse experience was in store for our 
beautiful blue and white friend, who lived near 
the shore of Lake Champlain, and who was be- 
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loved by Master William Strong, otherwise 
known as Billy. 

The skunk that had once or twice visited the 
poultry yard and had taken chickens that 
belonged to Grandpa Strong, started for a little 
stroll through the woods one afternoon just as 
the band of jays came along through the trees 
overhead. 

‘““Hey, look there,’ shouted Robin Hood: 
at least I think that was the meaning of his call, 
for a minute later they were down near the 
ground and all around the black and white 
wood-pussy. The skunk paid not the slightest 
attention to these noisy intruders and walked 
along as before quite undisturbed. Headed by 
their leader the jays crowded in closer, and 
Robin Hood almost struck it with his bill two 
or three times. Then all at once something 
happened. The terrible musk of the skunk 
was thrown all over Robin Hood, and blindly, 
wildly, he fled through the trees. 
~ I do not know just how keen a sense of smell 
birds possess, and whether Robin Hood was an 
outcast from his band for a number of days be- 
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cause he had gotten into trouble in this way, 
but I have heard that the next time he went to 
the house, Grandpa took his gun and went out 
to the chicken yard because he thought that the 
skunk had come back for another chicken. 

Robin Hood, if we may be so bold as to call 
him a real leader of a band of jays, was certainly 
a successful one; for during the entire time that 
he made himself so prominent in the jay troop 
with which he traveled, only one member of the 
band lost his life and that came about in this 
way. 

About half a mile down the road from Grandpa 
Strong’s house there lived a cross old Swede and 
his wife. They had no children and the neigh- 
bors all said that this man was a very disagree- 
able person to deal with. He was quarrelsome 
and appeared not to like anybody or anything. 
He even objected to birds singing around his 
house and said they were a nuisance. One day 
Robin Hood and his friends came across the 
fields and alighted in the elm trees which stood 
in front of the house. They were particularly 
boisterous on this occasion. They must have 
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been feeling very happy for they set up a great 
shouting among themselves. 

This was early in the afternoon when the 
Swede was trying to take a nap as he had a way 
of doing every few days. But how could any- 
body sleep with six or eight jays only a few 
yards away making such a great din? Pres- 
ently he got out of bed and, picking up his shot- 
gun, stepped outside the front door. Robin 
Hood, who was ever on the lookout, gave a 
scream and started away as fast as he could fly. 
The other jays knew that something was wrong 
and immediately followed his example. 

The Swede was a good shot and at the report 
of his gun one jay dropped, whirling around 
and around as it came to the ground. The next 
Sunday when he drove out with his horse and 
old buggy, his wife who sat beside him wore a 
hat that was freshly decorated with a very pretty 
pair of blue and white wings. Later the Swede 
was heard to boast that the jays had quit coming 
around his place. 

Most of these things I have told you about 
Robin Hood happened in the late summer and 
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early autumn when jays usually go in bands. 
Now I want you to go back to the spring day 
when Billy came out to the farm with his father 
in the automobile, for that was the time when 
great trouble came to Robin Hood. | 
Like many another outlaw, Robin Hood had 
a tender side to his nature. He loved a certain 
lady jay of his acquaintance and after various 
fights with his rivals won her, and in due time a 
nest was begun. This was built well out on the 
limb of a tree in the edge of the woods. The 
mate did most of the work, carrying twigs and 
fine roots and other things with which it was built. 
On her trips to hunt for these materials 
Robin Hood would go with her and hop about 
in the limbs and ruffle up his feathers as though 
very proud of his pretty, hard-working wife. 
Then when she started home with a stick in her 
‘ bill he would follow close behind her. He acted 
as though she were just so sweet that he could not 
bear to have her out of his sight a moment. 
When near the nest the birds were always very 
quiet. Perhaps they were afraid to make much 
noise lest some enemy would find the cradle 
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they’ were’ making.-. Up among the big trees 
near by, however, the male would make many 
low queer sounds as if he were saying sweet 
words to her and she would reply in little squeaky 
tones as if asking if he really meant all those nice 
things he was saying. 

All went well until the four spotted eggs were 
laid, and then one day when they were not 
looking, a red squirrel came running along the 
limb and saw the nest. He looked about and, 
seeing no one near, stooped quickly down and 
bit a hole in first one and then another of the eggs 
until all were broken. While he was eating one 
of them Robin Hood came home. With a fear- 
ful scream he rushed at the furry robber. The 
squirrel ran out to the end of a dead limb, jumped 
to another tree, crossed this, and sprang to the 
fence. Shouting at the top of his voice, Robin 
Hood followed. On the fence he had a fair 
chance to peck his enemy and swooped low 
along the top rail. Whether he tried to light 
and his foot slipped, or whether a leg was 
hanging down too far does not matter, but in 


some way his foot caught under a long splinter 
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and held him fast. Father Jay was in sore 
trouble, for no amount of fluttering or picking at 
the splinter served to release him. 

The squirrel came back and, sitting up 
straight on a fence post a dozen feet away, 
chattered and whisked his tail and watched as 
though this were the finest show he had seen in 
a long time. Other jays hearing the cries came 
up, and such a screaming, shrieking clamor 
arose that the rooster over in the chicken yard 
called in alarm to all the hens he knew. To add 
to Robin Hood’s terror, the old cat appeared. 
She climbed scratching to the top of the fence 
and crouched there intently watching the scene 
and slowly lashing her long tail from side to side. 
Then she began creeping forward along the top 
rail. 

It is almost certain that Robin Hood’s days 
would have come to an end then and there but 
for the arrival of Billy. He had not found his 
pet in the chestnut tree when he went to look for 
him, but hearing the outcry at the edge of the 
woods, he had run over to the fence just in time 


to save him. As Billy carried him to the house 
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With a fearful scream he rushed at the furry robber 
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he could feel the rapid patting of a wildly beating 
heart against his hand. Gently he stroked the 
bird’s back and said kind words to him. Then 
he offered him a peanut, but Robin Hood only 
bit his finger and struggled until pee was glad 
to let him fly away. 


IV 


In LEss than three weeks after the red squirrel 
raided Robin Hood’s home this doughty bird 
and his mate had built themselves another nest. 
It was very much like the first, being constructed 
chiefly of twigs and lined with very small roots. 
You could not have told any difference in the 
new eggs either, for they were spotted and pretty 
just like those of the first setting. The nest was 
about fifteen feet from the ground and rested on 
a limb close to the trunk of a small evergreen 
tree. It was hidden so well that no squirrel or 
pilfering crow ever found it. During the seven- 
teen days that passed before the eggs were 
hatched, the female jay remained almost con- 
tinuously on the nest. She took few chances of 
leaving it exposed, and in fact she had little need 
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of doing so, as Robin Hood constantly brought 
food to her. 

When the eggs opened four skinny young 
things appeared, that in time grew to be blue- 
jays. Many days passed, however, before they 
were large and strong enough to leave their 
cradle. During these days of their helplessness 
the mother watched them with tender care, and 
Robin Hood proved himself to be one of the 
best fathers you ever saw, for he seemed to spend 
all his time waiting on his children. I doubt 
if the mother had to bring them food as many as 
‘a dozen times in all, for he saved her all this 
trouble, which shows that at heart Robin Hood 
was not so bad as people sometimes painted 
him. - 

And now I want to tell you of what happened 
on another day—and a very sad day it was, es- 
pecially for little Billy. It was in the autumn, 
the time when many of the summer birds had 
flown away. The daisies were nearly all gone and 
the goldenrod was blooming in the fields. For 
days the red squirrel had been gathering butter- 
nuts and storing them for his winter food. He 
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hid them in rock piles and in the hollows of 
trees, and worked so hard in doing this, running 
back and forth so fast, that you would have 
thought he was afraid he was not going to get 
his harvest all in before winter came. Some- 
times he met the jays in the trees but they did 
not quarrel now; perhaps Robin Hood had for- 
gotten all about the time his nest was robbed. 
At any rate, the jay spent a good deal of 
time getting chestnuts out of their shells and 
cracking open such acorns as he could find. 

Yet he often found time to come around 
the farmhouse to see if there were anything 
there that needed his attention. He grew to 
be very fond of cracked corn and did not hesitate 
to steal some of it when Grandpa Strong fed 
his chickens. 

On this fateful morning it was very cool and 
dreary. A high wind was blowing and great 
clouds were racing across the dark and threaten- 
ing sky. For once Robin Hood was silent and 
sat moodily on his perch in the big chestnut 
from which the leaves were falling. Perhaps he 
was depressed and had a feeling that something 
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dreadful was going to happen. Maybe he was 
only cold and hungry. Pretty soon Grandpa 
Strong came out to feed his hens. He threw out 
his pan full of cracked corn, pulled his coat 
more closely about him, and went back to the 
house. 

Robin Hood looked down and saw the chickens 
enjoying their breakfast. Why should he not 
have some of it, too? He had often fed there 
before, hopping about on the outskirts of the 
feeding flock and taking care not to come too 
close to any of the hens. For a minute or two 
he looked on and then flew down to the chicken 
yard. The corn was good and soon he was 
enjoying it greatly. He’ became so absorbed 
that for a moment he must have forgotten 
where he was, and then something struck him on 
the head. The blow was so severe that he was 
too dazed to fly. It was Martha, the old hen, 
who had pecked him with her bill, and before he 
could recover she struck him again. He dropped 
fluttering on the ground. Other hens walked up 
and pecked him rapidly, most of their blows fall- 
ing on his head. They continued to strike him 
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until all life had departed. Poor old Robin 
Hood! His end had come at last, and as he 
lay there, his beautiful feathers all stained with 
the mud of the chicken yard, the English spar- 
rows who had hated him crowded along the | 
fence, and looked and chattered and seemed well 
pleased. 

Here a few hours later Billy found all that 
remained of his friend of Sherwood Forest. 
Tenderly he picked him up and washed and 
cleansed his feathers. Grandma gave him a 
little box, so he dug a hole and buried the bird 
beneath the chestnut tree. Then he put up a 
head board on which he wrote: “‘Robin Hood, 
Beloved by Billy.” He cried a little after this 
and went away. Now when Billy comes to 
Grandpa’s farm he has to eat his peanuts all 
alone, for no saucy feathered outlaw ever comes 
to the window to share them with him. 
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THE BELL BUZZARD 


I 


NE morning at dawn a very old colored 
() man named Pete Wagstaff laid his 
fishing poles in a small rude boat, and, 
picking up a paddle, pushed out into the pond of 
Cow Heaven swamp. Along the margin rushes 
and low bushes grew in profusion. Leaves of the 
tall yellow water-lilies were abundant, with here 
and there an opening in which the black waters 
lay still and unruffled. A few hundred yards 
away loomed the dark cypress swamp. 

The boat moved slowly along until the fisher- 
man reached one of the openings that suited his 
fancy and, pushing into a particularly thick 
cluster of lilies, he turned sidewise on his seat 
and dropped his baited hook into the water. 

Old Pete lived with Aunt Celia, his wife, in a 
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little house on the edge of a plantation half a 
mile away. Celia did washing for the white 
family up in the big house, so Pete did not have 
to worry about money. For more than seventy 
years he had been an easy-going, happy man 
with few cares and fewer worries. But this morn- 
ing his face wore a troubled expression. ‘Two 
days before he had trudged to town four miles 
away, and while there had had his fortune told. 
The woman who claimed to know all about the 
past and future history of everybody told him 
that he had been born a slave, which was true, 
and that if he now had a wife she probably was 
his second one. This also was true, and in his 
heart Pete believed every word of the dreadful 
prophecy as to his future that the bespangled 
prophet then uttered. 

“And your end will be,”’ she had said, ““when 
the Bell Buzzard comes for you.” Then she 
laughed and sent him away. 

All his life Pete had heard references to a bell 
buzzard whose dreaded ringing meant death 
to any one who heard its chimes. Although 
there were plenty of buzzards in the country, 
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so far as Pete had ever learned none had yet 
appeared with a bell, but now he felt sure that 
one would come, and the dread of it hung over 
him like a black cloud. 

He caught half a dozen small fish one after 
another and dropped them down into the boat. 
~The morning was very still. The only notes 
that came to his ears were the whistling of a 
cardinal on shore, and once or twice the muffled 
tapping of a woodpecker on a dead limb over in 
the swamp. Now and then an alligator bellowed 
and another answered half a mile away. Pete 
was accustomed to these sounds and they did 
not disturb him. So he sat engrossed in his sad 
reflections until he became awere of a slight 
scraping, sliding sound, and looking up saw an 
enormous cotton-mouth water moccasin gliding 
out of the lily pads and 
over the front end of 
his boat. 

“Git out o’ here 
ordered Pete; but the 
snake came slowly 


1°? 


toward the center of the ie a af the lily 
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boat where the fish lay. Did it only want a fish 
or was it going to attack him? He knew well 
what its terrible bite would mean. A shadow 
passed over the boat, and looking up he saw a 
turkey buzzard sailing over. He was seized 
with horror. The buzzards had begun to leave 
their roost in the swamp. One after another 
they passed. With mouth open and terror in 
his heart Pete sat and watched them come by, 
fearing that among them might be the dreaded 
bell buzzard, whose ring would mean that the 
moccasin was to kill him. In his pocket was a 
rabbit foot that he carried as a charm. If any- 
thing could save him it would be this. So he 
grasped it tightly in his hand and muttered 
strange words. Not until the last buzzard 
passed and his courage returned did he again 
turn his attention to his snaky shipmate. 

“So you won’t go!” he exclaimed; “well, Ill 
fix you,” and reaching forward with his stout 
paddle he struck at it. He missed the snake, 
and the only effect of the blow was to spring a 
board in the bottom of the boat so that the 
water began to enter in a wide, thin stream. 
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“Dis ain’t no place for me,” he grunted, and 
began to paddle with all his might, the snake 
meanwhile lying coiled in the prow. But before 
he could gain the land the boat filled and he 
found himself sitting to his waist in the water. 
Just then a buzzard he knew well, called ‘Bill 
Two-feathers,” sailed by, and he had another 
scare. However, in the end the snake slid over- 
board and, as the water was not deep, Pete 
climbed out into the lilies and in time dragged 
the boat ashore. 

Bill Two-feathers had been about the plan- 
tation for a long time. Of late he had attracted 
the attention not only of the darky families 
living in the quarters, but he was known also 
to the colored servants up at the big plantation 
house where the white folks lived. Two quill 
feathers of one wing were gone, hence the name 
that had been given him. 

When Pete came up to the cabin with his six 
small fish and dripping with water, Aunt Celia 
first scolded him soundly and then made him 
sit by the fire to dry. 

“You certainly is gwine to die with misery in 
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de chest,’ she told him over and over again, 
until Pete was almost ready to believe she spoke 
truthfully. Presently he looked out of the 
window and saw old Bill Buzzard sitting on a 
fence post. At this his face clouded and he 
reached for his rabbit foot. 

As a matter of fact, this buzzard was a very 
harmless, if an ugly old bird, and had been so all 
the days of his life. He sailed for miles all 
about the country searching for food, but his 
favorite territory for hunting was the Cow 
Heaven plantation, and, as we have seen, he 
often roosted with other buzzards in the big 
swamp. Although he seemed to prefer company 
at night, he was by day a solitary bird, and only 
when a dead hog or cow or other deceased animal 
of large size brought many buzzards together, 
was he seen in their company. Usually he was 
satisfied with such small pickings as he could 
find around the scattered houses of the country. 
A chicken head, a dead snake or rat, some fish 
scraps or even slops thrown into the hog pens 
were all good food from his point of view, and 
with these humble morsels he was content. 
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Ir Bill Buzzard had an enemy in the world i 
never heard of it. Cats, hawks, owls, foxes, and 
some other creatures sent dread into the hearts 
of many small birds, but they did not bother 
Bill. He never troubled his old red skinny head 
about them. Sometimes the kingbird that had 
a nest down by the swamp flew after him snap- 
ping its bill, and now and then a mosquito settled 
on his bald head, but he had long been accus- 
tomed to these slight annoyances. Having, 
therefore, practically no enemies to avoid, Bill 
Buzzard’s life held few excitements. He was 
just about as much like old Pete Wagstaff as a 
bird could be like a man. Probably he saw a 
good many interesting things, but as he never 
spoke, except to hiss now and then when some 
buzzard tried to get his food, no one ever heard 
him mention any of these. 

He always seemed equal to any emergency 
that ever arose in his rather unromantic life. 
For example, one morning during the winter 
before Pete grew to be afraid of him, it began 
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to rain gently and Bill settled on his favorite 
fence post near the cabin. When heavy storms 
came the old buzzard usually arose hundreds of 
feet in the air and soared above the storm clouds 
until the gale was over; but this seemed to be 
such a little rain that it appeared not worth 
while to go to a great amount of trouble to avoid 
it. So he settled his head well down in his long 
neck feathers and let it rain. It was a very 
cold morning for that part of the country and 
the rain soon turned to sleet, with the result 
that an hour later when Bill tried to fly he found 
his wings well coated with ice, and many of the 
feathers so frozen together that almost at once 
he fell to the ground. Perhaps he had had 
similar experiences before and knew what to 
do; in any event, he pecked away at the ice on 
his wings for a time until by a desperate effort 
he was able to fly up on the cabin. Then he 
walked along until he came to the old stick 
and clay chimney and, flopping up on the top 
of it, deliberately took his stand. He spread 
out his wings and the heat coming up from 
Aunt Celia’s fireplace soon melted the sleet, 
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so that he recovered completely his power of 
flight. 

On another occasion while sailing over the 
pond at the edge of the swamp his attention was 
attracted by something floating in the water. 
After circling around it a dozen times or more he 
finally settled on the object, which was a dead 
alligator floating breast upward. Alligators 
have a way of catching farmers’ hogs. Some- 
times one will knock down a cow with his tail, 
and when this happens there is one less cow in 
the land. So it is quite natural in the alligator 
country for farmers to dislike these big reptiles 
and to shoot them whenever there is opportunity. 
Somebody had killed this alligator a few days 
before and its body had now floated to the 
surface. 

It so happened that shortly after old Bill 
made his find the alligator hunter came along 
the shore of the pond and, looking out over 
the rank growth of up-standing yellow water- 
lily leaves, he suddenly saw a pair of dark 
wings flop a time or two and then disappear. 


Mystified, he stopped and waited; presently the 
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wings appeared again, but the lily leaves pre- 
vented him from seeing to what the wings 
belonged. After watching this performance at 
intervals for a few minutes he raised his rifle and 
fired. The bullet went through one of the Buz- 
zard’s wings and cut out two of his long quill 
feathers. From the way he flew it is quite 
evident that old Bill was badly frightened for at 
least once in his life. This much certainly is 
true that he gave up trying to balance himself on 
the uncertain foundation afforded by the floating 
alligator and abandoned all idea of feasting 
here, until its body was later pulled to the shore 
by someone who wanted the teeth. 

Bill Buzzard had a mate, although he paid 
little or no attention to her except during the 
nesting season. This probably was not on 
account of her appearance, for to tell the truth 
she was an extremely homely lady-bird. Yet 
in his rough buzzard way Bill was fond of 
her. The real reason of his seeming indifference 
to her during the fall and winter was due to the 
general habit that most birds have of seeming 
to forget all about their mates until spring comes. 

his 


This spring when the buzzard roost began 
to break up as the mated birds separated, Bill 
and his mate went over to a big hollow stump in 
a dryer part of the swamp, that they had used as 
a nesting place for several seasons past. It was 
about eight feet high and Bill, perching on the 
rim, looked down to see what condition his 
summer house was in. There to his disgust he 
saw a couple of black and white wood-pus- 
sles, usually known as 
skunks. There was a 
small hole through the 
stump near the ground 
which the skunks used 
for a door-way, so the 
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ne. place made a very nice, 


convenient home for 
them. Now Bill knew 


what a skunk was as 


well as anybody, and 

he did not care to get 

Sn too close to one. So 

“he and his mate sat 

There Ot te ldmae around mesh of theatam 
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waiting for these little animals to leave, but 
when evening came they were still there. In 
fact, they were there the next day when he 
called. A week went by and the new ten- 
ants showed no disposition to leave, so the 
old buzzard evidently thought it best to look 
around for a new home. Out in one of the 
fields of the plantation was a little cave. It 
sloped downward for perhaps fifteen feet and at 
the end there was a little room three or four feet 
high and probably as deep. A tall stump and 
two or three small trees grew around this hole 
in the ground, and the plowed land came up close 
to the edge. 

Bill Buzzard and his mate looked the place 
over and decided this might be a good spot to 
deposit their eggs. Down on the floor of the 
cave, without even so much as a bunch of grass 
or a leaf to serve as a nest, two big chocolate- 
spotted eggs were laid, and in due time two 
young buzzards appeared. The first covering 
of these youngsters was of white down, but as 
the weeks went by the black wing quills and 
tail-feathers began to appear. 
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The plantation owner had a _ watermelon 
patch, and the buzzards’ cave was near the 
edge of it. Along in the early summer when 
the watermelons began to get ripe old Pete 
Wagstaff made up his mind one moonlight night 
that he would like to have one of them. So, 
waiting until Celia was sound asleep, he opened 
the cabin door and stepped out. Down the 
road he went, climbed over the fence that ran 
along the edge of the cornfield, and at length 
arrived among the watermelons. Selecting one 
that suited his fancy, he started away by a short- 
cut. Upon reaching the edge of the patch he 
walked up to a tall stump and raising the melon 
in both hands struck it against the wood. He did 
not know it, but twenty feet above his head sat 
old Bill Buzzard, while his mate and two nearly 
grown young were down in the cave. The noise 
of the bursting melon aroused the bird. With 
a sudden flop he raised his wings to fly, and 
then paused. Pete heard the noise, and looking 
up saw sharply outlined against the sky the 
broad black expanse of a buzzard’s body and 
wings. In the moonlight he could see that two 
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feathers in one of the wings were gone and that 
an evil head was peering down at him. 

Conscience stricken beyond measure, Pete 
dropped to his knees and raising his clasped 
hands began to plead: ‘‘Don’t ring, Mr. Buz- 
zard, don’t ring! Ill never steal another water- 
melon as long as I live!”’ Bull only listened to 
him for a moment or two and then sailed away 
into the gloom. 


ELE 


SoME time later in the summer Bill Two- 
feathers seemed to grow restless. He would 
mount high in the sky and sail around and 
around for hours at a time. The young were 
now able to shift for themselves, and he had 
suddenly lost all interest in his mate. Perhaps 
he was glad that he could now have relaxation 
from family cares. Sometimes his trips took him 
fifteen or twenty miles away from the Cow 
Heaven plantation. One day he journeyed still 
farther and in time came to a city. While 
sailing around at an altitude of a thousand feet 
or more and peering downward he spied with his 
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two good eyes a number of buzzards perched on 
the roof of a long, low building, and his curiosity 
was aroused. At once he began to circle, drop- 
ping slowly as he did so. Then seeing by the 
actions of some of the buzzards on the cobble- 
stone street that they were contesting over food, 
he half closed his wings and volplaned down to 
the roof of the building. 

One or two other red-headed turkey buzzards 
were there, but most of the thirty or forty vul- 
tures here assembled were what the colored 
people called “South Carolina Buzzards.” 
They were blacker than Bill, and the bare skin 
on their heads was black, not red like his. The 
building was a market and the vultures in the 
street were contending over scraps of meat and 
bones that the stall-keepers threw to them. 
Now and then a bold vulture would fly up on the 
edge of a stall that was open to the street and, 
unless frightened away, would grab a piece of 
meat and try to make off with it. 

Bill stayed around for a half hour or so, but 
there were too many people about to suit his 
fancy and as he saw no immediate prospects of 
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food, he spread his wings and sailed away. Out 
a mile or so from town was the city’s dumping 
place. Here for several acres the low ground 
had been filled in with ashes, tin cans, papers, 
boxes, garbage, and other waste matter, which 
was carted from the town every day. A few 
buzzards were sitting around on the dump and 
some colored boys and one or two men were 
wandering around scratching in the various 
piles of refuse for old hats, worn-out shoes, 
broken umbrellas, or other things of value to 
them. Bill picked around in a garbage pile for 
a time, finding a few meat rinds and other things 
to eat. 

It so happened that among the human scaven- 
gers at the ash heaps was a poor, long-legged 
young white man known locally as “Silly Sim.” 
To be quite plain, he did not have good sense. 
He was a harmless kind of fellow, and nobody . 
paid any special attention to him, except some 
of the ruder men or boys who sometimes teased 
him, 

On one occasion when ne was trying to con- 
vince a company of boys that he was General 
1 be) 


Robert E. Lee, one of them shouted: “Ah, get 
out, you haven’t sense enough to bell a buz- 
vara; : 

When they left him Sim was standing in the 
road shouting confidently that he could whip 
five Yankees and bell a buzzard at the same 
time. The taunts of the boys hurt Silly Sim’s 
pride, and he vowed to himself that he would 
convince everybody that he was a man of good 
sense and the best way to do this, of course, was 
to put a bell on some buzzard. So he hunted 
around until he found a small cow-bell which 
he put with a string in his pocket. He tried 
several times to catch a buzzard at the market 
but without success. In fact, a policeman. see- 
ing him jump at one one day, ordered him 
away, and told him that buzzards must not be 
troubled, that the law protected them, because 
if there were no buzzards in the country, farmers 
would have to bury their horses and cows when 
they died. 

As Bill Two-feathers was wandering around 
the garbage heap he came to an old butter cask, to 
the sides and bottom of which there still adhered 
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a small amount of yellow rancid butter. Bull 
reached in and began to pick this off with the 
end of his bill. It tasted so good and he became 
so engrossed in his work that he failed to notice 
Silly Sim, who slipped up suddenly and turned 
the cask over on him. With many joyful 
chuckles Sim reached under the edge of the cask 
and caught Bill by the feet. Then with one 
hand he reached for his bell and string. Soon 
he was running across the dump heap shouting 
to the boys in the distance to come and see 
what he had done. 

Mildly curious, they gathered about, looking 
at the buzzard now securely decorated with a 
bell. The string holding it had been tied 
around the bird’s neck close to the body. It 
was not tight enough to hurt but at the same 
time it could not slip back over the body, and 
as it was under the long neck feathers, it could 
not slip forward. 

Bill Buzzard struggled a few times to escape 
and doubtless was more or less uneasy, but he 
was a gentle old soul and did not even peck at 
the hands that held him. I hope this exploit 
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on the part of Silly Sim helped his reputation 
among his acquaintances at the garbage dump, 
but it caused much annoyance to the victim 
of his prank. As soon as he was free, Bill flew 
away in a great hurry, the bell jangling loudly 
with every stroke of his wings. He lighted on 
an old rail fence not far off and balancing first 
on one foot and then on the other tried to scratch 
the bell off his neck. Of course he could not do 
this, and every time his toes hit the bell it rang, 
and every time it rang Silly Sim danced and 
shouted, for it was joy to him to know that his 
work was well done. 

Bill hung around all afternoon working at 
the bell; in fact, he was occupied with these 
efforts until night, when instead of trying to go 
back to Cow Heaven swamp, he flew up on a 
limb of a dead pine tree to roost. With head 
buried among the long feathers of his neck he 
was soon asleep. 


IV 


Now we must leave old Bill Two-feathers 
on his perch in the big pine and go thirty miles 
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to the cabin of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Wagstaff, for 
this was the night when Pete got into mischief 
that he had good reason to remember the rest of 
his life. 

Pete wanted stewed chicken and he wanted 
it badly. The full extent of his craving for this 
delicate dish can be appreciated only by those 
whose food day in and day out has been made 
up almost entirely of fat pork, grits, and corn- 
bread. Pete had learned from some of the 
other colored people that the gentlemen who 
lived on the neighboring plantation, two miles 
away, were going fox hunting for their own 
pleasure and for the entertainment of some 
northern guests who were visiting them. This 
meant that while they were away the hounds 
on that plantation would be gone and no guard 
would be left on the chicken house. By further 
inquiry Pete also learned that they would start 
shortly after the moon rose, an hour or so before 
daylight. 

Knowledge of these facts combined with Pete’s 
hunger for fowl caused him to rise from his bed 
about three o’clock and go across the fields and 
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through the woods to the big plantation house 
set well back in a grove of wide-spreading live- 
oaks. On his way he heard the horn blowing and 
knew the fox hunters were afoot calling the dogs 
for the chase. He waited until the five horse- 
men and half a dozen hounds were well away 
from the house and then carefully went up back 
of the barn, crossing the lot to the chicken 
house. With great care he opened the door and 
went inside. In three minutes he was out again 
with two fat hens in a corn sack. This he threw 
over his shoulder and then glided toward the 
shadow of the barn. Nota sound had he made, 
and so skilfully was his work done that not 
one note of alarm escaped the captured hens. 
No one knew better than Pete just how to do 
such things. , 

As he went along he heard the hounds in full 
ery which told him they were hot on the trail of a 
fox. It was nearing the hour of daybreak when 
he entered the strip of pine woods near the Cow 
Heaven plantation. He knew by the sound 
that the dogs and hunters had worked around 
to these woods, but for several minutes past 
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no bark had reached his ears. Then all at 
once he came upon the hunters dismounted 
and standing around a hole in the ground 
where two of the dogs were sniffing and digging 
fiercely. 

There was just time to drop his bag behind a 
bush when one of the gentlemen saw him and 
called: ‘‘Come here, Pete, and build a fire so we 
can see what we are doing.” 

In the most polite and obliging manner pos- 
sible he hurried to comply with the order. Then 
they all stood around the fire until the man who 
had gone to the nearest house to get a spade re- 
turned, and Pete was set to work to help the 
dogs dig out the fox that had been run to earth. 
It was well after sunrise when the task was 
completed and the hunters rode away waving the 
brush. 

Watching until they were out of sight, Pete 
went back, picked up his sack, and started 
home. He climbed the fence and was just going 
to cross the sweet-potato field when he heard a 
bell and looked around expecting to see a cow, 
but there was none in sight. Again it rang out, 
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and then all at 
once he saw Bill 
Buzzard bearing 
down upon him 
and at every 
stroke of his 
wings there came 
the solemn jan- 
gle of a bell. 


‘““Darhecomes, 


dar he comes at last,” gasped Pete. “I’s gwine 
to de better lan’-—de better lan’!”’ he whispered. 
He fumbled feebly in his pocket, but his knees 
gave way and in a heap the old man dropped 
between the potato rows and darkness came upon 
him. 
Later 
may have been longer—Pete slowly raised him- 


it may have been half an hour, or it 


self to a sitting posture. 

“How come Is hyar?” he 
queried. ‘Look hyar, nigger, 
ain’t yo’ dead and gone?”’ 

One hand was tightly clenched. 
shane (fon Absently he extended his fingers 
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‘and looked. In them lay his rabbit’s foot. The 
morning sun showeda bright smile on Pete’s face. 
“T knowed it, I knowed it,” he repeated. “‘If it 
hadn’t been for you I’d never gone home no mo’.”’ 

Then he arose and shook the two hens out of 
the bag. ‘‘Go on away from about hyar,” he 
ordered sternly; “I ain’t hongry for no chicken 
to-day.” 

He looked toward the cabin and there sat old 
Bill on his post scratching at the bell with one 
foot. 

“I’m gwine to ketch dat bird wid a string,” 
he suddenly announced, “‘an’ take off dat bell. 
I ain’t skeered of no bell buzzard no mo’; no 
suh, I ain’t!”? And he started for the house. 

A moment later he held up his hand and 
looked at something that lay in his palm. 

‘Look hyar, rabbit foot,” he said. ‘* You sure 
is a powerful charm; git in dat coat pocket and 
don’t you never go projickin’ ’roun’ and git 
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JIM CROW OF COW HEAVEN 
I 


NE day there was a great outcry in the 

() pine grove that stood not far from Cow | 

Heaven swamp. For a quarter of a 
mile one could have heard the cawing and 
croaking that was going on among the upper 
branches of the trees. The cause of all the ex- 
citement was that this was the morning set by a 
certain pair of old crows as the proper time to 
induce their four young ones to leave the nest 
and learn to fly. There was much coaxing, 
scolding, and commanding going on. Now and 
then a young crow would fly a short distance to 
another limb and after much fluttering to gain 
its balance, it would look around as if seeking 7 
praise for its exploit. In trying this new and 
interesting task one of them failed to reach its 
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destination and fell flopping violently to the 
eround. As it sat panting on the carpet of 
pine needles a colored man appeared, and before 
it could escape he had picked it up. 

A little later Uncle Pete Wagstaff came up to 
the big plantation house with a smile on his face 
and a black bundle under his arm. On the car- 
riage drive in front of the wide veranda he met 
young Mr. Howard Loundes, age fifteen, Just 
starting out for a ride. 

‘Howdy, Marse Howard,” he said, removing 
his hat and bowing deeply. “I fetched you a 
present.” 

The boy reined in his spirited horse and asked: 
“What: is.1t?”’ 

At this the old colored man held up his light bur- 
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den. ‘‘Hyar’tis,” he answered, beaming; “‘a fine 
young crow, ‘most as black as old Pete himself.” 

The boy was a lover of pets and had several 
about the place that the plantation hands had 
caught for him at one time and another. These 
included a raccoon, a horned owl, and a pair 
of big fox squirrels. He was always on the 
lookout for additions to his menagerie. 
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“That's nice of you, Uncle Pete,” he said. 
“Tie it out by the owl cage until I get back. 
You might tell one of the girls in the kitchen 
to feed it,” he added as he rode away. And so it 
came about that on a certain bright April morn- 
ing Jim Crow ceased for a time to be a wild 
crow and began to learn the ways of civilization: 

It was remarkable how well he took to his 
new surroundings. Of. course he objected at 
first to having a string tied around his ankle and 
did not much relish being put in a box at night 
all by himself; but after all his chief interest 
centered around the subject of eating, and there 
. was no lack of good things to eat. For a time he 
was afraid of Howard, who talked to him a great 
deal and often tried to play with his new captive. 
Before long, however, he outgrew this natural 
reluctance for human society, and would perch 
on the boy’s shoulder whenever he called him. 

He developed, too, an interest in the other 
wild pets, as he showed clearly by his actions on 
many occasions. The fox squirrels had a wheel 
in their cage, and Jim Crow would stand and 
watch them whirl this round and round as if it 
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were the most wonderful performance he had 
ever seen. 

He seldom complained of the squirrels’ be- 
havior; his admiration for their ability to spm 
that wheel seemed to hold him fascinated and to 
rob him of any desire to quarrel with them. But 
for the raccoon and the owl he entertained no 
such sentiments. They were quite unnecessary 
for his happiness, and in fact he soon disliked 
them so heartily that often he must have wished 
them out of sight. 

On one occasion—I believe it was the morning 
when Howard first let him loose to go around as 
he pleased—he flew upon the shelf in front of 
the owl’s cage for a better look at this bundle of 
feathers sitting so still on its perch. This closer 
inspection did not increase his regard for the 
owl, and he immediately began to express his 
resentment by a series of shouts. He cawed and 
cawed until he worked himself up into a perfect 
frenzy of excitement while the old owl merely 
sat and blinked his big yellow eyes. Jim Crow 
discovered a piece of fresh meat lying on the floor 
of the cage just inside of the wire. Darting 
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his head through the screen he secured this and 
then in plain view of the owl proceeded to eat it, 
after which he went on with his croaking and 
cawing as though he wanted to call every crow 
within ten miles to come and see what he had 
discovered. 

It would be pretty hard for any one to have his 
breakfast stolen, then to be insulted over and 
over by the screaming thief, and still keep his 
temper; but people do not cail the owl wise with- 
out good reason. The old fellow did not fly 
into a fury, for about the only resentment he 
showed was to raise the feathers on his head and 
neck a time or two and pop his bill. I am not 
at all certain, though, that he did not store up 
resentment in his heart, and he may possibly 
have recalled these insults on a later occasion. 

Most of the time the coon was kept chained 
to a wire that ran across the yard from the owl 
cage to one of the live-oak trees. The end of 
the chain attached to the wire had a ring on it 
so that the coon could run up and down the 
yard for thirty or forty feet. Jim Crow soon 


turned his attention to the coon, abusing it in 
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» + « thecoon sprang at him like a whirlwind 
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much the same way as he had abused the owl. 
The coon backed slowly away and Jim, evidently 
pleased by what he must have regarded as the 
coon’s fear of him, kept walking forward. 
Suddenly, without the slightest warning, the coon 
sprang at him like a whirlwind, and it was 
only by the merest chance that the crow ever 
lived to tell the tale. As it was he lost at least 
a dozen of his black feathers. But this did not 
end the war, and day after day the crow screamed 
at the coon and seemed to call him all the vile 
names in the crow language. He never again 
made the mistake, however, of getting close 
enough for the coon to catch him. 


II 


Aut these things went on in broad daylight, 
but when night came there was a different story 
to tell. Jim roosted in a large fig bush close by 
the house, and at night, when there were few 
sounds except the call of the katydid, the 
croaking of frogs, and now and then the song 
of a mockingbird, Jim Crow could hear the 
chain rattle as the coon ran to and fro on his 
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beat, and he may have hoped in his heart that 
the wire would never break. But something 
more to be dreaded than this disturbed his rest 
night after night. When far off in the pinc 
woods an old horned owl would hoot, the one 
in the cage sometimes answered. ““Whoo, hoo 
—hoo—hoo—whod00, whoo0o,’’ would come the 
deep voice that sent terror to the heart of every 
bird that heard it. Sometimes this calling back 
and forth would go on for many munutes. 
Now and then the big owl out in the woods 
would come and light on the big live-oak and 
the crow would crouch among the fig leaves 
and shiver. 

If the owl in the cage thought anything 
about it, he must have known that he was 
frightening Jim Crow almost out of his skin; but 
probably he was only thinking of how he would 
like to be out and flying about catching frogs, . 
rabbits, mice, and other things that he felt it 
was his right to catch. 

Many pet crows have learned to say a few 
words, and Howard took no end of joy in 
teaching Jim Crow, who could soon croak out 
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a number of words that sounded somewhat like 
a boy whose voice is changing. Most of these 
words the crow soon forgot, but there was one 
expression that stayed with him—probably on 
account of the way in which he learned it. 

One day Howard brought some peanuts out 
in the backyard to roast in a pan over a little 
fire. Jim Crow came up and appeared to take 
much interest in all the proceedings. He 
watched Howard gather the sticks for the fire, 
and put the peanuts into the pan, giving a croak 
of interest every time Howard shook the pan 
to turn the peanuts over. When at length 
the nuts were thoroughly roasted Howard 
pulled the pan off the fire, and was just going to 
turn them out into his hat when Jim Crow 
walked up and seized one. It was so hot that it 
evidently burned his mouth, for he threw it 
down instantly and 
backed away wip- 
ing his bill on the 
ground as he went. 
His actions were so 
funny that Howard 


laughed and said, “It’s hot,” and the Crow 
croaked back, “It’s hot, It’s hot!’ From that 
day every time he was startled or from any 
cause suddenly became excited, he would in- 
stantly yell, “It’s hot!” 

As Jim was now getting pretty strong on the 
wing and was flying around a good deal Howard 
became afraid that he might leave. So on 
Uncle Pete’s advice one day he caught the bird 
and clipped off the ends of the long feathers of 
one wing, which would prevent his flying until 
such time as he might get a new coat of feathers. 
This did not keep him from going all over 
the place, for he could walk well, of course, and 
when in a big hurry he could flop along for a 
few feet, in spite of his cropped wing, before 
coming to the ground. Still he was unable to 
fly up into the trees. He could get to his roost 
in the fig bush all right, because the limbs came 
close to the ground. An old ladder had been left 
leaning against one of the live-oak trees in the 
yard. He could climb this, and often didso. In 
the big crotch of this tree near the top of the 
ladder was a level place where he would often 
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sit much as a bird might in a nest. He spent 
so much time up there that Uncle Pete once 
told Howard that this must be where the Crow 
hid his keepsakes, which proved to be quite 
true. 

One day when Howard’s mother, whom 
all the colored people called “‘ Miss Jennie,” was 
sewing on the veranda her thimble dropped out 
of her lap and rolled down the steps. Jim 
Crow, who was stalking around the yard, saw it 
and picked it up. She called to him to drop it, 
but he had no idea of giving up such a prize, 
and when she started after him he ran as fast 
as his legs could take him to the ladder. Hop- 
ping and flopping he ascended from one rung to 
another until he reached the crotch in the big 
oak and there he put down the thimble. A 
little later, when Uncle Pete arrived with some 
fish he had caught in the pond down by the 
swamp, he was told to climb up the ladder and 
get the thimble. So Pete started up for it. 
Jim Crow looking down saw him slowly climb- 
ing and began to caw his resentment, but 
Uncle Pete kept right on. 
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“Tt’s hot! It’s hot!’ warned the crow. 

“Pll make it hot for you, you old black ras- 
cal,” said Pete, shaking his finger at him. 

It was too far to the ground for Jim to at- 
tempt to fly, so he had to stand there while the 
old colored man came on. There in the crotch 
of the tree he found a wonderful collection. 
There were a small pair of scissors, two or three 
pieces of broken china, a fragment of an old tin 
horn, a belt buckle, and the recently acquired — 
thimble. 

“Look hyar, Crow,” exclaimed Uncle Pete 
in evident surprise; “whar did you git all 
dem purty things at?) Youcertainly isa thievin’ 
chile, and you'll come to a bad end yit. You 
better quit foolin’ wid dat owl, too,” he added; 
“he may git you yit!”’ 

However, Pete respected the bird’s  sanc- 
tuary, and aside from taking the scissors and 
thimble, he in no wise disturbed the precious 
collection, which I have reason to believe grew 
from time to time as its owner discovered 
new objects of interest that he could carry - 
away. 
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I wish there were time to tell about all the 
unusual things that Jim Crow did that summer, 
and the many troubles that came to the house- 
hold on account of him. If I undertook to do 
this, however, I should have to tell of the time 
he flew on the window -sill of the kitchen and 
pecked holes in two fresh pies that had been 
placed there to cool; of the time when he went 
into Miss Jennie’s room, and turned over the 
ink bottle on her nice new stationery; how he 
got into the feed trough in the barn one day 
and so frightened the horse of a visiting gentle- 
man that it broke its halter and had to be 
chased for a mile over the rice-fields before it 
was caught again. Then there was the day 
when he plugged the finest watermelon in the 
patch after it had been brought to the house 
for Miss Jennie to take to a picnic. But we 
can mention only a few of his many scrapes. 
Perhaps enough has been told to show you that 
Jim Crow was a very mischievous bird, and that 
while he gave pleasure to Howard and Uncle 
Pete he was no end of annoyance to Miss Jennie 
and the colored girls in the kitchen. 
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THE summer with its heat and gnats, its mos- 
quito and bullfrog music, its watermelons 
and fish-fry picnics, wore on until the bobolinks 
came. Now when these birds come to Cow 
Heaven plantation everyone has all he can do 
until they pass on. They come in flocks of 
many thousands and settle in the rice-fields all 
over the low grounds. They are so very fond 
of the rice grains when these begin to ripen that, 
if not driven away, they will entirely destroy 
the rice in the fields. So all the men and boys 
turn out with guns, and the overseer stations 
them at various places about the fields. From 
early morning until night Jim Crow could hear 
the guns booming away as the great flocks of 
birds were kept moving from one field to another. 

The bobolinks were very fat, and everyone 
had all the birds he could eat. Yet so many — 
were killed that for every one eaten, at least a 
hundred were left on the ground. The owl and 
raccoon were given bobolinks until they grew 


weary of them and would eat no more. The 
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squirrels, of course, would not 
touch them, and Jim Crow 
cared for a dead bobolink only 
because it made a soft play- 
thing for him to pick up and 


drop from his perch in the fig = 
bush time and time again. — | 1 
But the coming of the bobolinks soon devel 
a very dreadful experience for him. 

Howard, I regret to say, took a great interest 
in all this bird shooting, and one morning when 
he shouldered his gun and started down toward 
the rice-fields, Jim Crow was seized with a desire 
to follow. The bird climbed through the big 
gate of the barn lot and went marching down 
the plantation road after him. By and by he 
came to where the road runs along close beside 
a rail fence. The fence corners were all grown 
up with weeds and bushes in which any small 
animal might hide if it sodesired. Jim Crow was 
not thinking of this and was very much startled 
when a great wildcat walked out into the road in 
front of him. Jim gave one frightened look. 
“Tt’s hot! he screamed and rushed for the fence. 
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the wildcat came right on after him. 


There was a pile of rails just at this point 
and ‘climbing up on this he was able to gain 
the top of the fence, but to his horror the 
wildcat came right on after him. Jim Crow 
ran along the top rails as fast as he could go, 
eawing for help and continually warning his 
pursuer that it was hot. The wildcat did not 
seem to be in the least alarmed by this warning, 
but kept on until with a sudden spring he landed 
on the poor crow and together they fell off into 
the weeds. But Jim’s shouts had been heard, 
for Uncle Pete was coming along the road 
behind him. In fact, for some time he had 
been amused by watching the little black fellow 
walking on ahead of him in much the fashion of 


a sedate old gentleman hurrying along with 
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his hands clasped under his coat-tails. Why 
the animal did not kill the crow at the first snap 
is a little strange, but he heard Uncle Pete’s 
yell the instant he sprang; and the moment he 
struck the ground he departed in haste. It was 
a very much frightened and disheveled crow that 
a few minutes later went hobbling back along 
the road toward the plantation house. 

One day the menagerie came to an end, for 
young Howard was going away to school. His 
father thought that the owl and the coon 
should be killed, because such creatures are 
generally regarded as undesirable neighbors 
around a plantation; but Howard would not 
consent to this, so both were liberated, and the 
squirrels also were set free. 

Howard’s father drove with him twenty miles 
to the railroad station, and the young man saw 
no more of the plantation for some time. I 
suspect he looked very handsome in his fine 
uniform when he paraded with other cadets in 
front of the Citadel, or in the evening walked 
down King Street, or loitered under the oaks at 
the Battery. 
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Jim Crow did not seem to realize that he was 
no longer a prisoner. ““Why don’t you go on 
away from hyar?” Pete inquired. °*Don’t you 
know that you is a free nigger?” 

In time, however, new feathers came out on 
Jim’s wing, and he began to wander. Finally 
falling in with other crows he came less and less 
frequently to the plantation house, and at last 
disappeared altogether. The first time he 
stayed away at night he went to roost with two or 
three other crows in a thick tree close by a small, 
plain church building that was used by a con- 
gregation of colored folk. It stood away out 
in the pine woods nearly a mile from any plan- 
tation house, so that the shouts of the con- 
gregation would not disturb any white people 
of the neighborhood. This was about three 
miles from Jim’s old home. The nearest “big 
house” was that of the Hayward plantation. 
Among those who had lived there was a certain 
Jim Haskel who had died the year before. His 
mother had long been planning to have his 
funeral preached, and the proper time seemed 
to have arrived when it was understood that the 
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presiding elder was to visit their church. The 
date set for this important function chanced 
to be the very night when Jim Crow went to 
roost near the church. 

When about dark the colored people began 
to arrive, the crows all flew away except Jim, 
who saw nothing at all alarming in the appear- 
ance of these good-natured field-hands. I have 
no doubt the presiding elder preached a powerful 
sermon, and probably pleased his hearers by 
saying Jim Haskel had been a good and useful 
young man. The sermon was followed by a 
holy dance, at the conclusion of which Jim’s 
mother in great excitement arose and said that 
she wanted a message from her boy. 

‘*How is you, Jim?” she shouted. ‘‘How you 
come on?’ In the stillness that followed, a 
parched and strangled voice answered out of 
the darkness: 

Sits hob! -itts het!” 

With a shriek Jim’s mother sank into a seat 
and threw her apron over her head. No one in 
the congregation doubted that this was a voice 
from the spirit land. All believed it except old 
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Pete Wagstaff, who was sitting close to the 
door. He arose, and stepping into the doorway 
shouted: ‘“‘Come hyar, Jim, you black raseal,”’ 
and to the horror of the congregation a crow ap- 
peared out of the night and lighted on Pete’s 
shoulder. At this the congregation arose with a 
yell, and Jim instantly fled, shrieking his favorite 
ery as he went. 
IV 

IN regions where farming is carried on nobody 
likes a crow, for crows pull up sprouting corn,’ 
destroy melons in the fields, and now and then 
get hens’ eggs and catch little chickens. Soit 
is generally understood that it is part of the 
business of every farm-hand to shoot a crow 
whenever he gets a chance. 

After the night Jim Haskel’s funeral was 
preached no plantation owner within a radius 
of ten miles could induce one of his colored 
helpers to kill a crow, for the story had gone 
abroad that Jim Haskel’s spirit had come back, 
and if anybody shot a crow he might happen 
to shoot this black ghost of their departed friend. 

When corn-planting time came the overseers 
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had their troubles, for no amount of persuasion 
could induce one of their colored helpers to shoot 
at the crows that infested the cornfield. They 
commanded, and threatened, and offered boun- 
ties for every crow killed, but not a man could 
they get to take this terrible risk. No one would 
lift his hand against a crow. So they had to 
give it up and try other means of fighting their 
feathered tormentors. Some went to the ex- 
pense of putting tar on the grains of corn before 
they planted them, others relied on scarecrows, 
and some set up long rows of stakes and ran 
strings like telegraph wires across their fields. 
On these they suspended pieces of tin cans that 
would turn in the wind and in the sun make 
little flashes of lght. But the crows paid 
scant attention to all these devices and ravaged 
the fields far and wide. 

There is no wiser bird in all the land than a 
crow. No law anywhere protects it, and every 
plantation owner and overseer devises schemes 
for its destruction. Yet the crow thrives and 
its tribe seems to increase as the years go by. 
So far as any one could remember crows never 
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had been so troublesome 


in the rice-field country 
as they were that spring 
after Jim Haskel’sfuneral. 

“It’s a judgment on de 
lan’,” declared Uncle 


Pete, “‘’cause peopledon’t 
live right.” And there 


were many who agreed 
with him. 

When a flock settled 
in a field, one or two N 
oldfellowswouldremain — 
perched in the tops of 
trees where they could see 
for a long distance. They 
never fed without their sentinels. 
If one of them caught sight of 


others relied on scarecrows 


a man his cawing instantly sent the whole 


flock into the air. 
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It might seem that Jim Crow, by virtue of his 
early life among men, would have risen rapidly 
in the crow world and in time would have reached 
the dignity of becoming a sentinel. As a matter 
of fact, he never showed any evidence of unusual 
wisdom and so to the end remained merely an 
unknown member of the flock. Had he become 
a sentinel this story might have ended dif- 
ferently, but you must know that truth just as 
it was told to me. 

One of the overseers became so desperate that 
he soaked a quantity of corn in poison and 
scattered it in a field where the crows were 
coming daily. Early in the morning he slipped 
out to watch for results. When he came in 
sight of the field he could not see a single 
crow. He watched until noon and still no crows 
appeared. He began to suspect that they had 
found out in some way the trick that he was 
trying to work on them. But late in the evening 
the flock arrived. They came in over the trees, 
set their sentinels, and alighted in the cornfield. 
To his satisfaction he could see they were eating 
the poisoned corn. Many of them were sure to 
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die. Possibly all of this flock might be killed, 
excepting, of course, those on guard, who would 
not eat at this time. 

Poor Jim Crow! Man’s cunning had been 
greater than his own limited knowledge of the 
evils of this world. This was the flock of which 
he was now a member. Unhesitatingly he 
picked up grain after grain of the poisoned food. 
He fed hurriedly for he was hungry and night 
was shutting down. When a little later sharp, 
unnatural pains began to shoot through his 
body he arose and flew. 

His course was not for the woods or the swamp, 
but straight across the fields he went as though 
bound for a-certain spot he longed to reach. On 
and on he fled in the direction of the big house 
on Cow Heaven plantation. Night had fallen 
and he could see the lights in the windows. 
His heart was scarcely beating and a great mist 
had covered his eyes. Panting heavily he crossed 
the barnyard, sinking lower at every stroke of 
his failing wings. With one last final effort he 
plunged downward toward his old perch in the 
fig bush. But he never reached it. A shadow 
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shot out from the big oak tree and swooped 
down upon him. Jim did not see it coming and 
scarcely struggled when close by the spot where 
the owl cage used to stand and the coon ran 
to and fro, a great, fierce-eyed bird with long, 
sharp claws seized him and bore him to the earth. 

The next morning an old colored man stopped 
in the yard and looked at the feathers scattered 
about on the ground. “I declar’ to goodness,” 
he said, scratching his head, “Ill bet I knows 
whar them black feathers come from! I told 
that Jim Crow long time ago he better quit 
sassin’ that old owl.” 
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BLACK WARRIOR OF THE PALISADES 


I 


R. PERCY WING, of New York City, 
M had inherited a large fortune, and as 
he did not care to work he, of course, 
had much time to devote to amusements. One 
of the ways in which he enjoyed himself was to 
go hunting, and this he did very often during the 
shooting season. One autumn afternoon he 
went out on Long Island to a shooting club he 
had recently joined. There were yet two or 
three hours of daylight when he arrived, so taking 
his gun and a guide he walked out on the marsh 
to see if any snipe were to be found. 

Tramping about for an hour.or more, he 
flushed three or four snipe, but although he fired 
both barrels every time one got up, its twisting, 
erratic flight was too much for his slender skill 
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and the bird easily escaped. In the end he 
became very much annoyed, for he knew that 
the guide was laughing behind his back, and 
furthermore he disliked to rejoin his friends at 
the club without a single bird. 

At last fortune favored him, for at the sound 
of his gun a snipe folded its wings and dropped 
into the marsh. With some pride he strode for- 
ward to get it, when quick as a flash something 
shot over his head from behind, dropped where 
the snipe had fallen, and quickly made off with it. 

“That’s Black Warrior,’ yelled the guide. 
“Shoot quick!”? The sportsman fired, but the 
bird with the snipe kept on going. The whole | 
incident happened so quickly that he did not 
get a good look at the robber. He could see 
that it was a hawk with very dark plumage 
above and light beneath, and that it moved with 
astonishing swiftness. 

As they tramped back to the club-house the 
guide told him that the bird was a duck hawk 
and that it had been staying around the hunting 
grounds all autumn, giving the gunners no end 


of trouble. 
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“Joe, Pll pay you ten dollars if you will kill’ 
it,” promised the gunner. 

The guide laughed. “Some of the gentlemen 
have promised me more than that,” he said. 
‘But talking of killing Black Warrior, and killing 
him, are two different things. However, of 
course, I'll keep on trying,” he added. 

Very early the next morning our wealthy 
friend went out for his duck hunt. Bundled in 
thick clothing, he sat in the centre of a small 
boat with his gun between his knees and a pile 
of wooden decoy ducks before him. In the stern 
the experienced bayman propelled the boat for- 
ward with a stout paddle. 

It was fine to be out on the water at this time 
of day. The sky was beginning to glow in the 
east, and the few low-hanging clouds, like 
golden billows, reflected the rays of the sun that 
had not yet come up over the horizon. Here 
and there in the early light long lines of wild- 
fowl were winging their way across the sky. The 
water lapped against the side of the boat and a 
gentle breeze fanned the hunter’s cheeks. Under 
the spell of the morning his whole being was 
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tingling with expectancy. In his heart he felt 
sure this was going to be a lucky day for him. 

Just off a little point of marsh that extended 
out into the bay the guide stopped and dis- 
tributed the fifty or more decoy ducks. To each 
was attached a string and a piece of iron, so that 
once dropped into the shallow water it became 
anchored and would not drift away. Then the 
guide pushed the boat into the marsh grass and 
the sportsman prepared for the slaughter. The 
sun rose and soon the man began to hear the 
rolling boom of duck guns fired at other points 
along the bay-shore. 

For twenty minutes they waited, and then up 
the bay came hurrying a large company of ducks. 
As they approached it could be seen that they 
would pass by at a distance of a few hundred 
yards. Then from the point of the marsh there 
came the loud “‘quack-quack,”’ “quack-quack,”’ 
of the guide’s duck call. The leaders swerved 
in toward the decoys and a moment later with 
set wings the whole flock of redheads was driv- 
ing down to alight in the water among the 
wooden dummies. Tense with excitement the 
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hunter crouched in the boat with gun ready 
and eyes fixed on the approaching wild-fowl. 

At this very moment something seemed to 
happen to the ducks. They scattered, and 
rising as fast as their wings would take them, 
away they went swifter than any express train 
can run. Behind them through the air came a 
large bird whose rapidly beating wings drove it 
forward at great speed. 

“Black Warrior is on the job again,” ex- 
claimed the guide. “Just watch him!” 

There was no need to say “‘watch him,” for 
any one present would certainly have watched 
that chase with both his eyes. The hawk quickly 
picked out the fowl he wanted and never for a 
moment swerved from his pursuit. The poor 
duck flew with all the power it possessed, but it 
was plain from the very start that it had no 
chance to escape. Within a quarter of a mile 
the hawk hurled himself upon it, and without a 
flutter it fell dead to the marsh below. The 
hawk followed it down, circled around the spot a 
time or two, and then flew away. Perhaps he 
was not hungry, or more likely the duck had 
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The hawk hurled himself upon it . . . 
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fallen into a thick clump of high grass where he 
could not easily secure it. 

Mr. Percy Wing was a self-contained kind of 
person, so all he said was, “Well, well!” as he 
lighted his pipe and sat down to look for another 
flight of ducks. But as it turned out, he had a 
long time to wait. 

The light breeze of the morning died out and 
soon the bay lay still as a lake of oil with only a 
slight swell rolling in from the ocean. It was a 
clear day with the sun riding bright in the 
heavens. In fact, it was just the kind of day 
when duck shooting generally is very poor. At 
twelve o'clock the hunter opened the package 
containing his lunch and began to eat. Sud- 
denly a warning hiss from the guide caused him 
to look up. High overhead a flock of teal ducks 
was passing. Grasping his gun he fired at them 
with both barrels and to his intense joy he saw 
one drop out of the ranks. A chance shot had 
broken one of its wings near the tip. It con- 
tinued to fly but gradually sank toward the 
water. Picking up the paddle the guide began 
to push the boat out of the rushes; for the teal 
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would fall in the open water and they might be 
able to get it. But he was saved further trouble 
by Black Warrior, who came out of the marsh 
behind them, overtook the little duck, and 
brought it back in his talons. Then on the 
marsh just out of gun-shot range, but where he 
could easily be observed by the hunter, Black 
Warrior stood and ate his ill-gotten booty. 

“T have had enough of this kind of hunting,” 
said Mr. Percy Wing. “Joe, you may take me 
over to the beach, and if we find plenty of shore 
birds we will bring out 
the plover decoys to- 
morrow.” 


il 


Trey left the boat, 
gun, and decoys at the 
shack of an _ oyster- 
man, and after half an 
hour’s tramp reached 
the ocean beach. As 


they were going over 


. « Black Warrior stood and ate his 
ill-gotten booty, the low sand dunes 
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near the shore they saw Black Warrior coming 
up behind them. He perched on a stake for a 
time and then flew on again. 

“That bird beats any hawk I ever saw,” 
declared the guide. “I have known him to 
follow a sportsman half a day and steal, or try to 
steal, every bird that was shot. He is bold as a 
lion, and yet he takes care of himself so well you 
ean’t kill him.” 

“He will get fooled this time,” smiled the 
hunter, “for we have no guns to kill anything 
for him. He is certainly wasting his time by 
following us now.” 

“Not at all,’ Joe told him. “He rarely 
catches a bird except when it is flying, and maybe 
he thinks we will scare up some that he can 
catch: | 

Events proved that the guide probably had 
guessed just what Black Warrior had in mind. 
For some time they strolled along the shore while 
at a safe distance Black Warrior followed, some- 
times alighting on a dune or piece of wreckage 
and again perching on the sand. They came 
upon some small flocks of sandpipers that after 
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circling out low over the waves would alight 
again on the shore ahead of them. At length 
they started a dozen plovers that flew first one 
way and then another, as if trying to decide 
where to settle. While moving to and fro they 
arose as high as a hundred feet or more above the 
sand, and then all at once the duck hawk bore 
down upon them. When they saw him ther 
darted for the beach, but there was no time to 
get out of the air before he was among them. 
Bump, bump, bump, bump, almost as quickly 
as that he struck four of the flock one after 
another. Two fell dead on the sand, another 
dropped into the water, and the fourth Black 
Warrior carried away with him. . 

“That settles it,’ vowed the sportsman; 
“this whole region is dominated by one old duck 
hawk. What chance does a gunner have? No 
more shooting here for me; I’m done for good.” 

It is said that Mr. Wing that very night 
offered to sell his share in the club for half of 
what it cost him, and it is generally known that 
he has never gone back there again. 

In and around New York are a number of 
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pigeon fanciers, that is, men who take great 
interest in owning and breeding various varieties 
of domestic pigeons. Such people have pigeon 
clubs and when they come together they have 
much in common to talk about, for all are inter- 
ested in a topic that affords them a great deal of 
pleasure. About the time Mr. Percy Wing 
offered to give up his share of stock in that Long 
Island duck club, he turned his attention to 
pigeons. He had some pigeon coops built on 
the top of his house in New York City, but most 
of his birds were kept in the extensive pigeon- 
lofts he had erected at his place over in New 
Jersey. As he had plenty of money to buy 
what he wanted, he soon gathered as fine a 
collection of these birds as any one might care to 
see. He had several trumpeters and a number 
of black carriers. He bought pied pouters that 
could swell out their throats until they looked as 
though they had tried to swallow an orange. 
Among others were the pretty white fantails 
whose pride it was to spread their tails fan- 
fashion and strut about in a vain, peacock kind 
of way, as if trying to attract attention. Of 
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course he had many other pigeons, too; but 
we cannot tell about all of them. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that he must have had at ieast 
twenty varieties, all different, and all very in- 
teresting to any one who cares for such birds. 

One day the following spring the superintend- 
ent of the place came to him and said, “Mr. Wing, 
several of the pigeons have disappeared of late. 
Every time we let a few of them out to fly about, 
at least one of them fails to come back.” 

This was bad news indeed, for he did not like 
to keep his pets shut up in their enclosures all 
the time, so he told the superintendent to keep a 
sharp lookout and find what became of them. 

A week later the man came again. “I think 
I have found what is taking the pigeons,” he 
said. “It is a hawk.” | 

“What kind of hawk?” asked the owner. 

“T don’t know, except that it is very dark on 
the back, and it is the swiftest bird I ever saw 
on the wing. I saw it overtake a pigeon and 
strike it dead from the air. If it has young 
some place around here it certainly will eat our 
pigeons all spring.” 
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“TI think I know that bird,” said Mr. Wing. 
““T believe I have met him before,’ and he 
frowned at some recollection. Then he went 
into the house and began to look through the 
long rows of books his father had owned, but 
which now were seldom read. He kept search- 
ing until he found Wilson’s “American Orni- 
thology.” He took this book down to see what 
it said about the duck hawk’s nesting habits. 
He soon found that a man named Pennant was 
quoted as saying: “In the breeding season, the 
duck hawk retires to the recesses of the gloomy 
swamps, in the tall trees of which it constructs 
its nest and rears its young.” This had been 
written a very long time ago when people did 
not know as much about birds as they do now, 
but Mr. Wing never doubted that the statement 
was correct. 

Near the back of his large estate was a thick 
swamp covering eight or ten acres. The next 
day, following out his orders, the superintendent 
took four men, including an expert tree climber, 
and went to the swamp to hunt for the duck 
hawk’s nest. They cut their way through 
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brush, waded waist deep in mud and water, and 
climbed tall trees to various old crow and squir- 
rel nests, but without success. Every day for a 
week they explored the swamp before the pigeon 
owner would permit them to give up the search. 


Ill 


Tue birds that Mr. Percy Wing prized most 
were his homing pigeons. These pigeons have 
such strong love for their home cot that if taken 
away five hundred miles or more and then set 
free they will in a few days return to their homes. 
In this way pigeon fanciers often send messages 
to each other over long distances and take pride 
in seeing which birds make the trips in the short- 
est time. Among the birds he lost this spring 
were several of these precious homing pigeons, 
some of which had been sent him by friends to 
liberate. You will understand, therefore, why 
Mr. Wing began to lie awake at night planning 
means of killing Black Warrior, for he felt 
sure that this old robber was the bird that was 
giving him all his trouble. 

One day the fame of a great hawk-killer 
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reached his ears. A man, so it seemed, had de- 
vised a plan for killing hawks in great numbers 
by means of a stuffed owl that he set up in a field 
where hawks could see it. An automobile with a 
letter containing a handsome offer was sent to 
the hawk-killer, and in due time he arrived. Out 
in an open field he put up a pole about twenty 
feet long, on the top of which he securely placed 
his stuffed horned owl with its smoothly arranged 
feathers and yellow glass eyes. Then some 
bushes were cut and stuck into the ground near 
by. In the shelter of these the hawk-man took 
his stand, gun in hand. A cord was tied to cer- 
tain wires in the owl, arranged in such a way that 
when it was pulled the owl’s wings would rise. 

Crows and hawks hate an owl as they hate 
nothing else in the world; so, as any one may see, 
this was a very clever device for decoying hawks 
to within range of a shotgun. 

Mr. Wing was over in New York for two or 
three days, and when he came back one after- 
noon the first thing he did was to go out to see 
the hawk-killer. 


“What success?” he asked. 
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‘“Good,” said the other. “Look 
here.” 
He led him to one side and showed 


him the bodies of four crows and eight 
or ten hawks. Mr. Wing turned the hawks all 
over and looked at them carefully. 

“You haven’t yet the one I want,” he re- 
marked. 

Just then he glanced up and saw coming 
swiftly across the field a large bird, dark above 
and light below, its wings beating very rapidly. 

“There, that’s the bird,” cried Mr. Wing; 
“get it whatever else you do. I'll give you fifty 
dollars extra if you kill it.” 

Both men crouched down in the 
bushes. The duck hawk was 
headed for the pigeon-lofts and 
would pass directly over them. 
The stuffed owl flapped its wings 
and the hawk-man hooted, but the 
bird paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to either. On it came a hun- 
dred yards in the air. The owl 


The stuffed owl flapped 


its wings. 


beat his wings still more wildly 
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and the man with the gun cawed like a young 
crow that had been caught and: was screaming 
for help. Why did not the hawk come to the 
decoy? It was too much for the hawk-man. 

“T never saw a bird like that in my life,” said 
ne.) iL is a new kind of hawk to me.”’ 

Black Warrior passed beyond the range of 
gunshot and, like a flash of lghtning, shot 
downward, catching a fine tumbler pigeon flying 
over the barn. Then with his prey he turned 
and was soon out of sight over the woods to the 
eastward. 

Mr. Wing was in despair. All his life when 
he had wanted anything very much he usually 
got it; for the golden key he possessed would 
unlock many doors.. But here was a case where 
it seemed his money could not help him. He 
went over to New York to talk the matter over 
with some of his chums. One of them had just 
brought out his yacht for the season, so half a 
dozen friends went aboard for a little trip up 
the river. 

They ran up the Hudson to Yonkers and then 


turned back. When on the return trip they were 
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about opposite the Dyckman section Mr. Wing 
caught sight of a large bird crossing toward the 
New Jersey shore. A second glance told him 
that it was a duck hawk and that he carried a 
pigeon in his talons. He had discovered Black 
Warrior returning from a foray in Central 
Park. | 

Shouting to the captain to steer in closer to 
the Jersey shore, he snatched up a field-glass and 
followed the bird until it disappeared against 
the face of the Palisades two hun- 
dred feet or more from the bot- 
tom. For atime he studied care- 
fully the famous cliffs and marked 
well the spot where the duck hawk 
was last seen. 


IV 


Tue next day found 
him at the top of the cliff 
directly over the place 
where Black Warrior 
had perched with the 


. . Black Warrior returning from 


a forge pigeon. On hands and 
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knees he crept slowly to the brink and looked 
down. Very soon he discovered a duck hawk 
sitting on a ledge almost directly beneath. 
Carefully pointing his shotgun he fired, and the 
bird fell forward with expanded wings. His 
load of shot had found its mark. | At the report 
. another duck hawk sprang from a ledge a little 
to one side, and taking hasty aim, he fired at it 
also. The bird gave a faint scream and shot 
~ out of sight downward along the face of the cliff. 
Ah! this was good fortune indeed and Mr. Percy 
Wing’s face beamed with joy. But he must have 
that bird down there on the ledge. What a 
trophy it would be mounted and set up in his 
den, especially as he had such a fine long story 
to go with it! He stepped into his car and was 
driven back to the house, where he was much 
pleased to find that the superintendent was quite 
willing to be let down along the face of the cliff, 
provided this were done with a stout rope and a 
few trustworthy men to handle it. 

The men and the rope were easily procured, 
and before very long the brave superintendent 
was standing down there on the ledge of rock. 
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A few minutes later he gave the signal to haul 
away and presently he reappeared at the top. 
Just here a great surprise awaited Mr. Wing, for 
the man brought up not only the dead duck 
hawk, but a chocolate-colored egg and two white 
downy young. The bird proved to be a female 
and had been shot as she sat on her nest brooding 
the young. The man who went over the cliff 
produced a double handful of small metal bands 
which had once been worn about the ankles of 
pet pigeons. 

One night a week or so later Mr. Perey Wing 
gave a little party in his town house. To this 
he asked a dozen pigeon fancier friends. After 
dinner, when the cigars were lighted, he invited 
them into his den which was decorated with 
heads and horns and many other trophies of 
the chase. When they were all seated he told 
them the story of Black Warrior as far as he knew 
it. Among other things he said: “I have dis- 
covered that the duck hawk does not build its 
nest in swamps, as was formerly believed by bird 
students, but it lays its eggs on the bare ledges of 


cliffs.” 
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A general expression of pleased surprise 
greeted the announcement, for although none 
of those present knew anything about the 
subject, and cared less, they always liked to act 
in a way that would best please their genial host. 

** And there,” he concluded, pointing to a shelf 
above the big fireplace, “‘is the mounted skin of 
the rare duck hawk. Perhaps it is the one [ 
have been calling ‘Black Warrior,’ but I have 
the feeling that it is his mate. I shall have to 
think of Black Warrior as lying dead somewhere 
among the bushes and rocks at the foot of the 
Palisades. And now, gentlemen, I ask you to 
congratulate me on having rid the community 
of this fierce duck hawk and his mate. For [ 
tell you that they are the birds that have taken 
all the choice pigeons lost this spring by every 
man sitting before me at this moment.” 

He paused to let his words sink in; and as he 
did so was not surprised to see by their looks 
that some of them thought he was claiming too 
much for a single pair of hawks. 

‘Last week,’’ he went on, “‘I asked every one of 
you to give me a list of the blooded pigeon stock 
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you have lost this spring, and you all did so.” 
He reached for a jar and poured half a pint of 
metal pigeon bands jingling on the table. ““Gen- 
tlemen,”’ he said, “here are the bands from your 
missing birds. All of these were taken from the 
nest of Black Warrior—deceased.” 

With one accord they rose and gathered about 
the table to examine them. “Percy, old boy,” 
exclaimed one of the men, “you are a wonder.” 
And the others heartily echoed the sentiment. 


Over in New Jersey there lives a modest nat- 
uralist who spends much time along the Palisades 
and knows many of its secrets. Not long ago he 
said to me, “Someone shot the female duck 
hawk that had a nest on the cliff this spring, but 
the male quickly found another mate some place 
and now has a new nest not a hundred yards 
from where the old one was situated.” 

I do not suppose he will tell this to Mr. Percy 
Wing, and as it was told to me in confidence I 
am sure I will never let him know that the cliffs 
are still haunted by the Black Warrior of the 
Palisades. 
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THE GHOSTS OF THE LIPSEY HOUSE 


I 
Vi ERAL miles out from the city of 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on a little- 
used road, there lies a small abandoned 
farm known as the Lipsey place. The old house 
stands back from the road about two hundred 
feet. Weeds and bushes have grown up about 
it and, so far as I know, no one ever crosses the 
threshold. All the glass in the windows was 
long since broken or carried away. The roof 
sags, and the chimney leans as if about to topple 
over. All in all, there could hardly be in all the 
state a more forlorn, neglected-looking place. 
Some people think this is a very dreary spot; 
but when I visited it one morning late in May 
I found it full of interest. A phoebe had built 
her nest of mud and feathers on a support 
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The old Lipsey House. 
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of the old porch. This nest held four very 
dainty white eggs that certainly were worth 
seeing. Swifts were flying 
into the chimney, and, I 
have no doubt, were think- 
ing of making a cradle for 


their young some _ place 
down its black throat. On 
the limb of a bush in the 
yard a pair of chipping 
sparrows had all but com- 


pleted their nest of 
fine sticks: and 
horsehair. In the 
old orchard a robin 
was singing, and 
from the woods near 
by the clear, ringing, 
flute-like calls of 
a wood thrush 
reached my ear. 
And then, as if these 
were not quite 


enough to convince Swifts were flying into the chimney 
ay 


me that the little wild folk loved the spot, I found 
among the hollyhocks growing in the old garden 
lot as plump a rabbit as ever gnawed a turnip 
in the moonlight. 

After seeing all these things I could not share 
the feeling of the man who had taken me there, 
for he had said: ‘There is nothing to see when 
you get there.” 

However, this was before I had heard the 
story about why the Lipsey place was deserted, 
and of the strange traveller who was murdered 
in the house one rainy, windy night many 
years before. Lipsey, it seems, was hanged for 
his crime and those who inherited the farm 
would not live on it. No one would buy it, so 
that was why the birds and rabbits and other 
wild things had it all to themselves. 

I do not know why some people are so foolish 
as to believe in ghosts. But there are such 
people, and some of them live in the rather 
thinly settled country around the Lipsey place. 
Nor has it ever been explained to me why ghosts 
are supposed to dwell in old, abandoned houses. 
Yet there are those who think that this old 
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house, which in the daylight certainly looked 
harmless enough with its singing birds, was the 
abode of one, if not of two, ghosts. They said that 
the spirits of Lipsey and of the man he had killed 
came after nightfall to wander through the 
rooms, or romp about the garret, or set the creak- 
ing old rocking-chair swaying before the empty 
fireplace. People could be found who had even 
caught glimpses of the ghosts in the old window 
openings, or had heard them scream, when late 
at night the moon was low in the west. 

None of these stories had come to me when 
I went to the place that day at the request of a 
distant heir. So, except for a casual look 
through the lower rooms, I did not explore many 
of the nooks and crannies of the old building. 
Had I done so, I would have found something 
that few people have ever seen. 

That night back in Harrisburg I was the 
guest of a camera club. As I have long been 
interested in taking pictures out-of-doors, I was 
asked to give a little talk and to tell the mem- 
bers about some of the subjects that might be 
photographed with good results. The club was 
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made up of a dozen or fifteen young men 
and boys, all eager to become fine nature 
photographers. Their interest was very great 
just at that time, for a well-known magazine in 
New York had offered a handsome present to 
the boy under seventeen who should send the 
best and most interesting picture that he had 
made of a wild bird or wild animal. Several 
members of the club had already taken pictures 
of squirrels, robins on their nests, blue-jays at a 
drinking fountain, and similar subjects. One 
boy had a fine picture of a nuthatch perched 
head downward on a tree, and most of the boys 
thought he was sure to win the prize. 

During the course of my remarks I spoke of 
visiting the old Lipsey place and told of a way 
by which with the use of a mirror to reflect the 
sunlight up under the porch roof one might get a 
good picture of the phoebe’s nest I had seen. 

When I mentioned the old house I noticed that 
one of the larger boys turned suddenly and 
whispered something to the fellow who sat next 
to him. It seems they already knew of the place 
and of the tales that were told about it. 
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I should have been sorry that I had men- 
tioned the old farmhouse had I known that by 
doing so I was putting an idea into the heads 
of those boys which was later to result in giving 
them the worst scare of their lives. 

This night chanced to be the time set by the 
club for the initiation of anew member. At nine 
o clock he arrived and was brought in with his 
coat off and his hands tied behind him. He 
was a boy about sixteen and tall for his age. 
The things I noticed most about him were that 
his neck was long, his hair was red, and he had 
a funny little “cow lick” that made his hair 
stand straight up at one place on his forehead. 

Without telling all the things they made the 
poor fellow do, and some of them were very 
funny indeed, I will pass on to what took place 
at the end of the initiation. 


Il 


It was the president of the club who stated 
what was to be the supreme test that the can- 
didate must undergo. 

*“And now, Willard Young,” he began, in a 
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‘we command that 
to-morrow night at the hour of twelve you shall 


very deep and stern voice, 


present yourself with your complete camera 
outfit at the Lipsey farm and remain within the 
haunted house until dawn. One of our mem- 
bers, Walter Jones, shall take you there in his 
automobile and call for you in the morning. 
If during the hours of darkness a ghost should 
appear, you are to take a flash-light picture of it, 
and later exhibit the photograph and present a 
written account of the subject to the club.” 
Then they led young Willard away and it 
seemed to me that more of his hair than usual 
was standing on end. 

The next morning I left Harrisburg and the 
rest of the story I learned later from others. 
It takes a pretty brave boy to go to a lonely 
house away out in the country and spend the 
night there by himself. Willard Young was a 
fearless lad, though, or he would not have 
undertaken it. 

About half an hour before the time set when 
one of the members was to start with him in his 
car, the president of the club and his chum 
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might have been seen gliding out of Harrisburg 
by a back street. They sped along for miles 
over the smooth drives and at length turned 
down the old dirt road that ran by the Lipsey 
place. They stopped the car in the bushes by 
the roadside a quarter of a mile from the house, 
and taking some bundles under their arms 
walked on. They were in great spirits and 
ehuckled continually as they thought of the fun 
they would have out of their friend Willard. 
They grew quiet as they approached the house, 
and before stepping upon the porch stopped to 
listen. Down in the woods a_ whip-poor-will 
was calling and its mournful notes were the only 
sounds they heard. 

One of them lit a candle he had brought. 
Then walking slowly they went into the house. 
After looking about a little ie started up the 
steep stairs that led to 
the half-story loft 
above. Searcely had 
they begun to ascend 


when from some place 


Down in the woods a whip-poor-wil: 


above came a sound was callina 
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so weird and unearthly that they stopped still in 
their tracks, while a creepy feeling ran along the 
edge of their scalps and shot up and down their 
backs. Just then there were two or three sounds 
as if someone were breaking small twigs, and this 
wasfollowed by alow hiss. To their great horror, 
on the top of the landing just above them, there 
appeared a white object of an unusual shape. 
A face that was weirdly human looked down on 
them and swayed unsteadily from side to side. 

The president gasped, and seized his chum 
by the arm. For one awful instant they stood 
as if turned to stone. Then wheeling about 
they fled from the house, and did not stop until 
they had reached the car. 

They had come out from town for the purpose 
of scaring Willard Young and had been fright- 
ened almost to death themselves. The bundles 
they carried were sheets that they were to wrap 
around their bodies to make the poor lonely 
photographer think they were ghosts. They 
threw the sheets into the car and climbed in 
after them. Instead of starting home, however, 
they decided to wait and see what would happen 
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when Willard arrived. From their car they 
could see the house plainly, but were not in 
sight of any one passing along the road. After 
a time they heard the engine of an automobile. 
Soon a car passed and drew up in front of the 
Lipsey house. In the moonlight they could 
dimly see someone going up through the yard. 
Then the motor turned and went up the road 
again. Presently through the unshuttered win- 
dows a faint light appeared, and they knew by 
this that the boy in the house had lighted a 
eandle. For half an hour they watched, and 
then all at once a bright flash of light shone 
from the window of the loft and a dull boom 
sounded through the night air. They knew, 
of course, what this meant. Willard had set 
off his flash-ight for a photograph. After 
waiting a while longer and neither seeing nor 
hearing anything further, they brought the car 
out to the road and ran home. It is said that 
as they went along they vowed never to tell 
any one they had been to the haunted house. 

At the next meeting of the camera club all the » 
members were present, for word had gone out 
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we young had ae the 
ghosts of the Lipsey house. At this meeting 
he would be prepared to show his picture and 
read an account of what had happened during 
his lonely watch. This is the paper that Willard 
read, and because of it and the photograph he 
showed, he was then and there, without one 
opposing vote, elected a member of the camera 
club. 
lil 
“T had never believed in ghosts,” is the way 
he began; “but I admit I was very nervous 
when Walter left me at the Lipsey house. He 
gave me only two candles, and I think my great- 
lread was that even though burning them 
one at a time they would not last until morning. 
I found an old rocking-chair and sat down in it. 
For a while I held a lighted candle in my hand, 
but later set it on the floor. Everything was 
deathly still and I was afraid to rock, for the old 
chair creaked every time I shifted my legs the 
least bit, and I couldn’t bear the sound. Before 
long I began to hear noises in the half-story loft 
overhead. I cannot tell you very well what 
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these were like. Sometimes there were low 
laughs, and again something would crack like 
scissors snapping. 

“There is no doubt I should have rushed out 
of the house and tried to walk back to town, but 
I wanted to become a member of the camera 
club. I knew I must obey the orders of the 
president, too, and try to take a picture of the 
ghosts, if there were such things in the house. 
Before long I became so frightened that I made 
up my mind to go up into the loft to see what 
was there. I felt sure I should die if I continued 
to sit where I was, and nothing worse than death 
could come to me in the loft. I picked up the 
candle and started up the stairs. Then all at 
once I saw something that looked white, or 
nearly so, on the. top landing. The thing 
hissed at me and waved a head that looked like 
the skull of a monkey. I shrieked and dropped 
the candle. It went out and left me in total 
darkness. I must have acted like a crazy 
man as I grabbed about on the floor for that 
candle. When I got it lighted again the ghost 
was gone, but I went up the steps with my heart 
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beating like a hammer. When my head came 
above the landing I caught sight of the thing 
again. It was on a small table that stood 
before the one window of the room, and I could 
see it shake in the moonlight. In a moment 
it glided out of the window without a sound. 

“All over the loft I hunted and found noth- 
ing but a wooden box nailed against the wall, 
a moth-eaten chest, and a broken piece of a 
fishing rod. In time my courage came back. 
Then I began to think of my camera and to 
wish there had been a chance to use it. Soon 
it occurred to me that if the ghost returned may- 
be it would enter by the same window it went 
out of and might perhaps rest for a moment on 
the table. Anything was better than sitting 
still in that old, creaky chair, so I took the 
camera upstairs and arranged to set off my 
flash-light. 

“There I stood in that loft and waited ten 
or fifteen minutes, although it seemed to me it 
must have been as many hours. Suddenly the 
thing floated in through the window and settled 
on the table. Right behind it came another form 
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that, with a little shriek, stopped just beside it. 
I fired the flash-light, put the cap over the lens, 
and then—I am sorry to tell you—I fainted. 

‘Dawn was breaking and a robin was singing 
outside when finally I got to my feet again. 

‘This, my friends, is all there is to my story. 
There is nothing more to tell, except that I was 
quite ready to go home when Walter came for 
me about sunrise.”’ 

Then Willard unwrapped a photograph and 
said simply: “Here is a picture of the two 
ghosts I found.”’ 

The boys crowded around to look at it. All 
could see that it was a very good photograph 
to have been made with a flash-light. They 
could also see that it was a picture of two of the 
queerest looking birds that any one ever beheld. 

“T have learned that they are called ‘Monkey- 
faced Owls,’” explained Willard, “‘and that they 
often inhabit old buildings, barns, and church 
steeples. They had a nest in the box in the loft, 
or I suppose they would not have returned after 
I frightened them away.” 

Willard Young is a young lawyer now and 
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when I visited him some time ago I saw hanging 
on a wall in his office a photograph of two very 
queer-looking birds. Under the picture was 
written this legend: ‘The Ghosts of the Lipsey 
House.” 

“By the way,” I said, “I have long been 
curious to know whether your picture won the 
prize offered by the New York magazine for the 
best bird photograph.” 

“No,” -+he laughed, “the pictures of our club 
were all turned down. The prize, I believe, 
was won by the son of some fellow in New 
Jersey who photographed a duck hawk his 
father had found nesting on the Palisades.” 
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THE QUAIL OF MESQUITE CANYON 
I 


NE afternoon in the southwestern part 
of our country a strange procession 
might have been seen moving slowly 
along a very rough and stony trail. First came 
a flock of sheep followed by a tanned and poorly 
dressed man on horseback. Behind him was a 
covered wagon driven by a tired-looking woman 
on whose head was pinned an old cowboy hat. 
At her side sat a little girl about ten years of 
age. From their appearance it was clear tiat 
they had come far, and during their journey 
had camped many nights on the desert and 
ridden many days through its scorching sun. 
Now they had left the flat country and were 
slowly winding their way up Mesquite (Méskét) 
Canyon, which les in one of the many small 
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a strange procession might have been seen 


groups of barren mountains found in that region. 
For some time the man had been looking anxiously 
about as if seeking for a suitable place to camp. 
Presently he drew rein and waited until the 
wagon came up. 

“Mother,” he said, “‘we will stop here at this 
water-hole, and on that knoll by the palo verde 
tree I will build our home.” 

“Tt will seem very good to have a real home 
of our own,” she answered with a faint smile. 

They made their camp, as they had done 
many evenings before, and the horses were let 
loose to gather what nourishment they might 
from the scanty grass of the canyon. 

“Little Pearl,’ said the mother presently, 


‘bring some water for the pot.” 
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moving slowly along a very rough and stony tral . . . 


The obedient daughter picked up a small pail 
and. walked down to the water-hole. The pool 
had muddy sides, for it had been trampled 
by animals; but she found a footing on a flat 
stone and was in the act of reaching down for the 
water when some indistinct sound reached her 
ears. Instantly she straightened to listen, for 
she had always lived in a rough country, where 
it is never wise to ignore any unusual noise one 
may hear when alone. The sound was repeated, 
and a relieved and pleased expression at once 
came over her face, for she recognized it as the 
eall of a little desert quail. “‘Cha-chea, cha- 
chea,’’ came the notes from behind some bushes 
not far away. 


She filled the pail and started back, but 


paused long enough to see a handsome bird 
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wal d (ile REA 6 open, followed by his mate and 
a a nearly grown young. Soon they reached 
the water-hole and all began to drink, each 
lifting its head with every drink for all the worid 
like so many Liliputian hens. A little later 
she heard the roar of wings as the flock flew 
up into a low thorn tree to roost for the night. 
Here they contirued to flutter about for some 
time, uttering low call-notes as if talking among 
themselves. As it grew dark they became 
silent. The campfire died down and a great 
stillness settled over the canyon to be broken 
only at intervals by the faint, far-away howling 
of a prairie wolf. 

Little Pearl lay in her blanket and looked up 
at the stars, which in that country seem very 
near because the air is so wonderfully clear. 
She was happy because her parents had told her 
that they had at last found a place where the 
dreadful cattle-men could no longer rob them, 
and that they would have a real home and never 
be disturbed any more. Then she thought of the 
pretty quails sbe had seen that evening and com- 
menced to plan what she could do for them so 
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that they would grow tame and stay around the 
camp. So planning she fell asleep. 

Day was breaking when the birds in the thorn 
tree awoke. Lifting his long plumed crest, the 
male looked at his family perched around and 
above him. A little later he flew to the ground. 
The others joined him and in a few minutes the 
covey was making its way along the canyon in 
search of breakfast. 

In a loose flock they traveled on over the sand 
and rocks, in and out among scattered growths 
of cat-claw, creosote, and thorny cactus. As 
they went they picked up a seed here, or caught 
an insect there, just as they had been doing 
every day for many weeks past. 

Great dangers beset the lives of birds whose 
time is passed on the eround, for not only are 
they the prey of enemies that fly overhead, 
but at any moment some swift messenger of 
death may pounce upon them from behind a 
bush or rock. A complete history of any quail 
family, therefore, would be largely a statement 
of dates when the different members were killed 
or carried away by some ravaging creature. 
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The Mesquite Canyon quail and his family 
were no more fortunate than thousands of other 
father quails and their families, and, it may be 
added, their troubles were perhaps no greater. 
Some of them perished while others survived. 
These in due time won mates of their own who 
laid many spotted eggs and later led families of 
young about the desert, or of evenings gathered 
them to the rims of water-holes. 

In the barren cactus deserts where few people 
come there are many birds and animals, and 
the frolics and fights, as well as all the singing, 
calling, love-making, and killing, are largely 
carried on by the wild folk of this thorny land. 
This is the way it has been for centuries, for 
not many people can live in the desert where 
water is so scarce; and this is the way things 
are sure to go on for many long years to come. 

Many of the things that went on in the region 
of the Mesquite Canyon were witnessed by the . 
quail and his family, though, to tell the truth, 
they paid little attention to what happened so 
long as danger did not threaten them. 

The morning after the sheep-man came into 
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the canyon the quails made their way down to 
the level desert and about noon arrived at a 
dry creek bed which is called an arroyo. When 
the winter rains came, a rushing stream flowed 
down the arroyo, but at this time of year there 
was no water in it. Even the few water-holes 
that for a time remain in some of the washed- 
out hollows were all gone. So now it was just 
a river of sand and rock along the banks of 
which grew thorn bushes and cacti. Over it all 
the hot rays of the sun poured down, and the 
heat rose and danced and zigzagged in the air, 
while the voices of all birds were stilled. 

Here in the warm, loose earth they scratched 
little beds and lay down -to dust themselves 
and relax their tired legs. It was good sport 
to kick up the sand and feel it trickle down 
all through their ruffled feathers, so they re- 
mained here some time. 


II 


PRESENTLY a young jack-rabbit came hopping 
along, but it seemed not the least interested in 
the birds. It paused behind a low, wide-leafed 
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cactus and then, as if want- 


\ ee, _ ing to look back along its 


eerer on dae trail, sat upright and raised 
- His me a se its big ears. Just then a 
prairie wolf, known as a coyote, trotted into 
view. It sniffed here and there and moved in 
first one direction and then another, but all the 
time it was watching the jack-rabbit out of one 
corner of its eye. 

The young rabbit was not as wise as an old 
one would have been, or it would have known 
the coyote was only fooling him and that with 
all his trotting back and forth he was coming 
nearer all the time. Then, too, the rabbit may 
have thought he could run away and escape 
whenever he got ready, so he sat still and 
watched, and thus failed to see another prairie 
wolf stealing up behind him. All at once some- 
thing pounced on him and bore him down in the 
sand. At this he screamed outrageously. 

The first coyote now ran up and tried to take 
him away from the coyote that had caught him, 
and a fierce wolf fight at once took place. ‘They 
snapped and snarled and whirled around and 
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around and tore up the sand all about. The 
rabbit, although injured, was not dead; and, 
finding himself free, he hopped away. 

It so happened that still another coyote was 
passing and saw all this. He at once gave chase 
to the injured rabbit and, picking him up in his 
mouth, ran far away. The quail family did not 
stay to watch the finish of the fight, or they 
might have seen Coyote Number One, after 
he had driven off the other, hunt in vain among 
the cactus and creosote bushes for the rabbit, 
whose trail, of course, had ended where he was 
picked up. 

The chaparral cock is a bird about 
the size of a small hen. It has long, ui x 
stout legs and runs so fast aK by 
and so seldom flies that ¥ : 4 i 
many people call it the {f/ & Ay y We 
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Some time after the coyotes had fought over the 
jack-rabbit the quails came upon a fine scaly 
lizard basking on a little flat stone about the size 
of a thick pancake. A roadrunner came up 
just then and made a rush at the lizard because 
he liked to eat lizards as much as any food he 
knew about. The lizard dodged under the 
stone, and as the roadrunner struck at it his head 
hit a cactus plant, one of the spines of which 
stuck in his nose. The fat leaf on which the 
spine grew broke from the plant and the road- 
runner backed away, tossing his head about to 
throw off the spiny thing, while the lizard came 
out from his hiding place and scampered away 
as fast as he could run. 

The roadrunner finally knocked the cactus 
leaf off with one of his feet and walking up to the 
stone, turned it over, not doubting for a moment 
that a plump and juicy lizard was waiting there 
for him to eat. However, he was used to having 
lizards play tricks on him, and as there were 
many of them about he probably caught all 
that he wanted before the day was over. 

Snakes are often met with in the desert coun- 
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The lizard dodged under the stone . . . 
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try, and the quail family saw quite as many of 
them as they cared to see. There was one big 
fellow in particular that they found several 
times near a cluster of palo verde trees and 
cacti that grew on the bank of the arroyo. 
They always took good care to keep at a safe 
distance, because for some reason they were 
much afraid of him, despite the fact that he 
never chased or disturbed them in any way. 
There came a time when they saw what he could 
do to a bird that was so foolish as to get close to 
him. A black-throated sparrow was the victim. 
When they first noticed the bird it was slowly 
hopping along the lower limb of a thorn bush, 
fluttering its wings in a helpless manner and 
calling plaintively. Soon it sprang to the 
ground, and there only a few feet away lay the 
snake in a half coil. Slowly, irresistibly, the 
sparrow fluttered forward. It could not take 
its eyes from the terrible enemy before it. Then 
all at once the snake’s head shot out and the 
poor bird was caught. 

If the quails had thought much about this inci- 
dent and had been.mentally capable of reason- 
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ing, they would probably have taken a grim kind 
of satisfaction at what happened by the palo 
verde clump at the arroyo a little later. 

They always kept a sharp look-out for hawks. 
When one of these dreaded enemies came flying 
along overhead that day, as usual, they ran to 
cover wherever they could find it. One hid 
under a large cactus leaf, one flattened out 
beside a rock, two of them crouched in the 
shelter of the bayonet leaves of a soap weed, 
and the others simply fell flat on the sand and 
never moved. 

The skill and readiness with which these 
young quails hid themselves might lead one to 
believe that their parents had taught them this 
important lesson of the wilderness over and over 
again until they knew it perfectly. But such 
was not the case, for they simply were following 
their own instincts bred into them through many 
hundreds of generations of quails who had been 
skilful hiders in times of need. They may have 
picked up a few hints now and then by seeing 
what their parents did, but the idea of crouching 
and lying perfectly still in time of danger was 
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right in their own little heads when they first 
came into the world. 

The hawk passed over, turned, circled a time 
or two, and stopping, for a moment balanced 
himself on widespread wings. Then with a rush 
he dashed to the earth. 

But it was not the birds he was after, for when 
he rose he held clutched in his talons the big 
snake that had caught the sparrow. | The cap- 
tive wiggled and squirmed about most violently. 
Then there took place one of the most terrible 
fights ever witnessed in the wilderness. The 
snake was not dead by any means; it managed 
to throw its tail up over the hawk’s neck and 
then quickly wound itself about the bird’s body. 
It did not take long for the hawk to find out that 
he was in a desperate situation. To fly while 
being tightly hugged by a stout snake was a 
very difficult thing to do, as any one can imagine. 
So in spite of himself he began to come down. 

Several large saguaro (sa-gwar’-0) trees, called 
by some the giant cactus, were growing about 
there, and in the fork of one twenty feet from 
the ground was a large nest that had been built in 
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the spring, but was now unused. The hawk and 
snake came right down into this nest. Here for 
some time the fight went on, and they tumbled 
about over the nest in great fashion. A wood- 
pecker had her nest in the tree only a few feet 
above. The noise caused her to come to the 
entrance of the hole and look out. After one 
look she departed in great, galloping bounds 
across the desert. In the end the hawk and 
snake fell to the ground. 

A few days later when the quails passed this 
way they found lying on the sand by the great 
cactus tree the skeleton of a snake wrapped 
about the remains of a hawk. There was not 
much left of either of them but bones, for the 
ants had quickly found them, and ants are ever 
a busy people. 
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AND so it went with the quail family day 
after day. They witnessed many of the little 
tragedies and comedies that are constantly being 
enacted among the wild creatures which men 
and women and children so seldom see. They 
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led happy, care-free lives and came and went as 
their parents led them. 

Of course they had their own troubles, too. 
One evening as they were headed for the water- 
hole a wildcat caught one of them, and at an- 
other time one was snapped up by a fox. 

Out in the desert one day they came to the 
wicki-up of a Papago Indian. It was made of 
poles and brush, and sitting around outside 
were earthen pots of various sizes. Near the 
hut was a corral made chiefly from the dried 
skeleton ribs of the giant tree cactus. 

A burro lived in the corral, and the birds 
found on the ground a little grain it had dropped. 
This they began to eat. The Indian saw them 
and shot into the flock, killing and wounding 
five or six of the family. The survivors never 
went back there again. 

Soon afterward they had a much more fortu- 
nate experience. They had wandered up one 
side of the canyon and had come out at a point 
where a man could have seen a long distance. 
Half a mile away the wife of the new settler 
was sitting on a rock guarding the flock of sheep. 
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The man was busy working on the foundation 
for the house and little Pearl was with him. 
When toward evening the birds came down to 
the water-hole they passed by the camp. Seeing 
no one near, they ran all around the tent, the 
wagon, and the ashes of the campfire, until they 
came upon a pile of mesquite beans that the 
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they came upon a pile of mesquite beans 


little girl had gathered for them. This was 
such a treat that they came again next day and, 
to make a long story short, they were soon 
coming regularly for the beans that the little 
girl hunted and shelled for them. How long 


this might have kept up, but for the trouble 
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that came to the sheep-man and his family, no 
one can tell. 

One morning the man went hunting to try 
to get some fresh meat for camp. There were 
deer among the hills, but the country was so 
open and so free from cover in which a hunter 
might hide that there was small chance of his 
getting one of them. Still he tramped on mile 
after mile, scrambling down into little canyons 
and then climbing up the steep hills on the other 
side. Atnoon he shot a peccary, which is a kind 
of wild-hog with large head and tusks and no 
tail. With his meat he reached camp about two 
o’clock in the afternoon and at once blew his 
horn for his wife to drive in the sheep and come 
to the feast. 

He cut off some choice pieces of the peccary 
and put them in a pot over the fire. Then he 
washed his hands and made up dough for bread. 
While this was going on little Pearl was bringing 
sticks to keep the fire going. You see she was 
helping as best she could. 

About the time the meat was cooked and the 
bread had begun to turn brown the woman 
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arrived. Almost at the same moment two for- 
bidding-looking Indians rode up to the camp. 
As it was twenty miles to a town and the outside 
country held very few people, the sheep-man 
was not expecting visitors. In fact, he was not 
aware that any one knew he had moved into the 
country. However, he smiled, held one hand 
high, and said, “How.” Then he asked them to 
dismount and eat. They made no reply at first, 
but after a little time one of them asked: “‘ You 
the sheep-squatter?” The man nodded. At 
this the Indian took a letter from under his hat 
and handed it to him. ‘From big white man,” 
he said, and the newcomers turned their horses 
and rode off down the canyon. 

The man held the letter until they were out of 
sight, then he gave it to his wife. | 

“Read it, Mother,” he said nervously, “my 
eyes are not so good.” 

He had never learned to read and of course his 
wife knew this perfectly well, but it was a way of 
his when he wanted her to read anything to make 
the excuse that his eyes were not good. 

With trembling fingers she opened the en- 
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velope. Scrawled with a lead pencil on a piece of 
brown paper were these words: “‘Squatters ain’t 
wanted in these mountains. I run cattle here 
and don’t allow no sheep. Git out.” It was 
signed ‘‘ Winchester,” an ominous word and full 
of meaning in that wild country. 

When the quails came up to the water-hole that 
evening the man was sitting very still on a rock 
with a gun between his knees. The woman with 
wide-open eyes was staring into the campfire and 
little Pearl lay with her head in her mother’s lap. 

What were they to do? Where could they go? 
The whole world seemed to be against a poor 
sheep-man. What else was there that this one 
could do and yet live away from other people? 
If he gave up life in the open and went to a town 
to try to find work he might be seen by someone 
who knew him and be arrested for the crime he 
had committed away back in Missouri several 
years before. They never talked much about 
their great secret trouble, and little Pearl, of 
course, knew nothing of it. And so the sun 
went down leaving this unhappy family away out 
there in the desert canyon of Arizona to lie 
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awake through the darkness and try to plan what 
to do. | 


IV 


WHEN morning came their courage returned. 
Maybe after all the threat would amount to 
nothing. So after breakfast the woman drove 
the sheep up the canyon and the man went on 
finishing the stone foundation of his house, while 
little Pearl hunted for the wild mesquite beans 
for her pet birds. 

They ate supper that night as usual about 
sunset and afterward sat around the fire during 
the short twilight that followed. As darkness 
was beginning to fall the stillness was suddenly 
broken by the yelping bark of a coyote. The 
sound seemed to come from the hilltop across 
the canyon a few hundred yards away. It 
was answered by one in the hills back of them. 

Ten minutes went by, then all at once it was 
repeated, and the answering cry came back from 
the top of the canyon wall just behind them. 

*That’s no coyote,” yelled the man. “Get 
away from the fire quick.” They all jumped 
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back just in the nick of time, for almost instantly 
the sharp reports of several rifles rang out and 
the sounds echoed and re-echoed between the 
canyon walls. 

**Run to the foundation,” exclaimed the man, 
erasping little Pearl by the hand. Once within 
its walls, which were now about four feet high, 
they crouched down and were safe for the mo- 
ment. The shots continued until at least fifty 
_ had been fired. The bullets knocked ashes from 
the campfire and one of them pierced the tin 
pail. Several hit the wagon and they could tell 
by the sounds of snorting and plunging that one 
of the horses had been wounded. 

In a few minutes the shooting ceased, but all 
night long the sheep-man stood guard with his 
rifle in his hand, not knowing but that the cattle- 
men would send some of their Indian and Mexi- 
can cowboys to raid the camp and finish their 
bloody work. But nothing more occurred. 

When morning came at last they ventured 
forth and, after a hasty breakfast, packed all 
their scanty outfit in the wagon in preparation for 
leaving. About nine o’clock a little procession 
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headed down toward the mouth of Mesquite 
Canyon. It looked very much lke the one that 
came up that same canyon three weeks before, 
the only difference being that the man who drove 
the sheep was now walking instead of riding. 
Back there by the ashes of the campfire near 
the water-hole lay his saddle horse with an 
Indian’s bullet in its body. 

That evening the quail family searched all 
around the camp for the usual supply of mes- 
quite beans but could not find any. For a few 
days they came but without better success, 
and before long doubtless they forgot all about 
the little girl and the food that she had been so 
happy in providing for them. 

The stone foundation is now partly covered 
with cactus; but it still stands, as I saw with 
my own eyes not so very long ago, and when I 
went down to the water-hole in the evening 
with a bucket I met there a fine plumed desert 
quail and with him a family of well-grown young. 

*“Cha-chea, cha-chea,” he called as he ran off 
into the bushes. 
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BALDPATE, THE WIDGEON 


I 
iY BALDPATE could talk and was not 


afraid to tell you about himself he could 

relate a wonderful story concerning the 
strange things that befell him even before he was 
one year old. Baldpate is a wild duck of the 
kind that hunters call the widgeon, and the top of 
his head is white. He lives in a country where 
few people ever see him, and where even fewer 
can understand what ducks say when they do 
talk among themselves. 

It is probable that the first thing this broad- 
billed bird can remember is the feeling of comfort 
he experienced one afternoon when he crawled 
out of his old brownish-white shell and had a 
chance to stretch his tired neck and legs. Soon 
after this he fell asleep and it must have been 
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some time the next day 
when he climbed out over 
the edge of the feather nest 
and touched ground. He 
was not a very big duck, 
then—just a small bundle 
of down with a pair of 


feet and a very baby-like 
bill. However, he looked quite as well as his 
ten brothers and sisters, many of whom were 
already gathered about their mother. 

Then they began a journey on which all 
seemed eager to start. The yellow sand was 
smooth with only here and there a sage bush, 
so the walking was not difficult even for such 
youthful travelers. But a dreadful thing hap- 
pened before they had gone twenty feet! 
Suddenly the big 
gray mother fell to 
the ground and 
began to flutter 


around in a most 


alarming fashion, at 


A great black raven dropped down amon 4 
: oan ” the same: time cry- 
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ing out in the greatest distress. The others were 
seized with terror and tried to hide. A great 
black raven dropped down among them and one 
of its wings sent Baldpate rolling heels over 
head. An instant later it rose and flew away 
carrying in its bill a little duck. Thus it was 
that one of Baldpate’s sisters perished, while 
yet a soft and dainty infant and before her feet 
had ever touched water. 

When all had had time to catch their breath 
the journey was resumed. It was only a few 
yards farther that they came to grass, for the 
seepage from the lake makes the grass grow to 
the very edge of the dry desert sands. The 
mother was hurrying her young ones onward 
to safety when terror again gripped the hearts 
of the little family. This time something burst 
from a grass clump in their very midst, and they 
had their seare all over again. But it was only 
a meadowlark springing from her nest. Five 
of the most beautiful speckled eggs one might 
care to see lay there in a deep grass cup, which 
of course was not a sight to frighten anybody. 

The ground was damp and tall tules were 
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growing everywhere. Through the stems of 
these big round rushes they clambered on until 
with great joy they all tumbled off a bank into 
open water. This was the stream from a spring, 
winding here and there through the tules like a 
snake until at length it reached the great 
shallow lake of Malheur. In the creek were 
many other mother ducks of various kinds and 
they all had their broods with them. They 
fed along the shore, swam back and forth across 
the stream, dabbled their heads under water, 
and snapped at flies or swimming insects to their 
hearts’ content. There was not much to fear. 
Of course a hawk flew over now and then, and 
the young had to keep out of the way of the 
big grebes with their sharp bills and not get too 
close to any big ducks other than their mother. 
Twice a day the reservation warden came 
along the creek in the Audubon Society patrol 
boat, but he always smiled when he passed and 
they soon began to pay little more attention 
to him than they did to the big wild geese that 
sometimes swam into the creek. Taking it all 
in all, it was a good place to be, and Baldpate 
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was as happy a young duck as could have been 
found in all Oregon. 

Even the night life held its charms for him. 
Often as the family sat on the bank with the 
mother he would look out from her side at the 
moon riding high in the heavens and all the air 
so still that it seemed like another world. Now 
and then the “‘quack, quack” of some night- 
prowling duck would come out of the marsh and 
then all would be still again. Sometimes he 
saw a muskrat swimming across the creek and 
watched it climb out on a bed of fallen tules, 
sit up, and eat a cherished root in the moonlight. 

At such times he would lie and look and listen 
until so drowsy that his little eyes would stay 
open no longer. He did not always wait so long, 
however, for sometimes as he sat there, warm 
and comfortable, the wild barking howl of a 
coyote would ring across the desert and down 
over the lake. Then with a chill and shudder 
he must have hidden his head and tried his best 
to forget that he had heard the awful sound. 

Best of all, however, were the mornings. 


Even before the sun, big and red, came up out 
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of the desert away to the east the life of the 
marsh and the lake was astir. Thousands and 
thousands of ducks and grebes and geese were 
chattering and feeding in happy contentment, 
and as the east began to glow the little marsh 
wrens would rise from the tules bubbling their 
songs to the coming day. Up, up, five, ten, 
twenty feet they would rise and then sink again 
out of sight. 

All over the part of the marsh where they 
lived one might see these little feathered dots 
looking scarcely larger than bumble-bees rising 
and falling continually. Apparently the music 
in their little throats simply lifted them in the 
air and continued to take them upward until 
the song rang out and the music ceased. And 
then the yellow-breasted meadowlark over on 
the shore at the edge of the grass land! His 
song was the most marvelous music of all the 
desert sounds, although probably no bird paid 
the slightest attention to it except his mate, 
who was now pretty busy caring for her five 
babies in the grass-lined nest. 

Near where the creek emptied into the lake 
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were numerous small tule islands and as the 
young widgeons, now grown much larger, swam 
among them they saw many western grebes 
with one or more of their young often perched 
on their backs. Queer-looking creatures were 
these grebes with their long necks and sharp 
bills. They had a way of playing pranks on 
the young that were enjoying rides on their 
parents’ backs. Every now and then an old 
grebe would slowly sink under the water and 
leave the youngsters to paddle for themselves. 
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WueEN Baldpate was about half grown the 
family began wandering, and before long they 
were far from the sheltering creek where they 
had spent so many days. Their journey led 
them along the outer edge of the sunken marshes, 
and within a week they had traveled three or 
four miles down the lake. Here they came to a 
large island where the tules were all mashed flat. 
This was the nesting place of a great number of | 
big white pelicans. These are enormous birds. 
When one of these creatures spreads its wings as 
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it goes leisurely flying across a lake, the distance 
across the wings from tip to tip measures nearly 
nine feet. The pelican’s bill is fourteen inches 
long and beneath it there is a big pouch which 
it uses In catching fish. It is a sight for ducks 
and men to see a young pelican get its dinner! 

For an hour or more the great fat squab may 
have been lying in its tule nest, perhaps with an- 
other its own size, only raising its head occasion- 
ally to see if its mother were coming home or 
to lunge a vicious blow at its sleeping companion. 
But now the moment of intense interest had 
arrived for the mother had alighted near by. 
Slowly and with much dignity she waddled 
forward with a rolling stride. Although perhaps 
proud of her offsprings, she never uttered a word, 
but simply opened wide her bill and by her 
actions plainly said to her clamoring young ones, 
“Children, help yourselves.’ With all the eag- 
erness and energy of hungry youth they sprang 
forward and thrust their heads not only into 
her mouth, but as far down her throat as they 
could reach. 

Even the best-natured mother pelican does 
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not care to have two young ones at a time digging 
around in her throat for fish. So she pushes 
them away until they are content to come one 
at a time for their dinner. The way a lusty 
youngster will shake its mother’s head about 
while feeding is most alarming to behold. After 
the two or three occupants of the nest have taken 
their turn the much-shaken parent will stand for 
a time thoughtfully gazing at the ground as if 
trying to recover from an attack of giddiness. 
Of the eleven young widgeons that had been 
hatched on the edge of the desert that July day 
only seven now were left. The raven we know, 
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of course, took the first one. Another, the 
smallest of the lot, was sickly from the beginning 
and it was hard for it to keep up with the others, 
so when good things were found to eat it did not 
always arrive in time to get its share. At last 
there came a morning when it was too weak to 
rise and the others all swam away and left it. 
Still another got lost one day, and they never 
saw it again. Some other mother duck may 
have adopted it and brought it up with her own 
family. The fourth disappeared in a most 
mysterious manner. It was gliding along with 
the others one morning when all at once it was 
jerked under water and never came up. ‘This 
happened so quickly that few of the family saw 
it go down and as for the poor duckling, it did 
not have time to quack even once before the 
water closed over its head. There are some fish 
that have a way of grabbing little ducks by the 
feet and eating them, and sometimes turtles 
or large frogs will do the same. All about the 
lake such tragedies as these were happening 
to young water-birds every day. Maybe the 
reason a duck lays and hatches such a large 
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number of eggs is because the young have so 
many enemies and encounter so many dangers 
that this 1s necessary if any are to be spared 
to grow up. 

At the time the widgeons visited the pelican 
city they were about half grown, and soon after- 
ward they began to spend more of their time 
on the open waters of the lake. Here they 
often met the Canada geese with their young. 
There was one queer thing about these big pad- 
dlers that any one could see. While the young 
were very small, of course, they could not fly, . 
but the surprising thing was that the mother 
goose could not fly either. At that time of the 
year so many of her quills are shed that her 
wings will not lift her into the air. But one is 
much mistaken if he thinks that while in this 
condition she can be caught by rowing a boat 
after her. A certain boy once tried this and 
the old goose flapped and swam so rapidly that 
before the boat could catch up she had gained 
the farther shore. She then walked off among 
the tules, and sat down to wait until the dis- 


appointed boy had rowed away. 
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One day as Baldpate was swimming and 
splashing about with the other widgeons he saw 
that a number of pelicans had come up and were 
all about them. These white-feathered giants 
of the lake were not swimming along in the 
usual stately pelican style, but were all flapping 
their wings and striking the water in unison. 
They made such a commotion that they were 
certain to frighten any creature in the neighbor- 
hood. They had formed into a great circle all 
facing inward and were coming gradually to- 
gether. This was one of the famous “pelican 
rings,’ which we may be sure Baldpate had 
never heard about or even dreamed of. It was 
formed for the purpose of driving the fish through 
the shallow water to a common centre. Then 
the ring would close in until only a small space 
was left and the pelicans were sure to have great 
fishing. 

If this sight was new to Baldpate, there were 
others who saw it that knew well what it meant. 
Low down over the water with rapid flight the 
fierce black cormorants of the upper Malheur 
waters were coming as fast as their thrashing 
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wing-strokes would bring them. Just over the 
heads of the pelicans they passed, and splash! 
splash! into the water they plunged. A cor- 
morant likes good fishing as well as any one, and 
with the pelicans driving together a great num- 
ber of fish it would be a poor kind of cormorant 
that did not seize the opportunity to get a few 
of them in such an easy way. When a cor- 
morant goes fishing it swims under water and 
out-manceuvres a fish in its own element. Then 
it comes up for air and goes down again. Soon 
all about the widgeons the black heads and long 
black necks of swimming cormorants were 
constantly bobbing up and then disappearing 
in a most uncanny manner. All this time the 
pelicans were closing in and every minute the 
circle was getting smaller. 

Baldpate must have been very glad that he 
was now old enough to fly, for in a very few 
minutes the place where the family had been 
feeding was a boiling whirlpool of pelicans, 
cormorants, and wildly darting fish. It was no 
place for a retiring young widgeon like Baldpate, 
and with the others of his family he was happy 
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to escape over the pelican ring and depart for 
quieter regions. 
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It was on one of their excursions to the center 
of the lake late in the summer that Baldpate 
first met those handsome ducks known as canvas- 
backs. These famous gray-backed birds are 
very fond of the roots of plants that grow on the 
bottom of the lake. They get these by diving. 
Widgeons like this food also, but they cannot do 
the necessary deep swimming to secure it. Bald- 
pate, watching others of his kind, learned a trick 
that brought him many a dainty morsel for 
which he did very little work. Swimming 
among the feeding canvasbacks he would watch 
until one came to the surface with food, and 
then before it could be eaten he would snatch it 
from the bill of the surprised and disappointed 
diver. This was great sport and among the 
widgeon folk it is considered eminently fitting 
and proper thus to rob a canvasback whenever an 
opportunity is offered. 

So the days were filled with various pleasures 
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and many excitements, until, almost before one 
could believe it possible, the time of autumn 
came. There were many signs of this on every 
hand. The tule rushes, now five or six feet tall, 
had stopped growing and their lower leaves were 
turning brown. The sage on the desert was 
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he would snatch it from the bill of the surprised and 
disappointed diver. 


losing its greenish gray color and, as one looked 
away up the western slopes toward the rimrock 
where the ravens slept, the hills seemed to be 
turning purple. The little wrens no longer 
sang in the marsh at sunrise and the meadow- 
lark, that master singer of days gone by, was 


silent or had flown away. 
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A great change had come over Baldpate, too. 
He became restless and, like the other wild-fowl 
of the lake, devoted less time to feeding or dream- 
ing in the sunlight on some sheltered bank. A 
vast energy possessed his being which expressed 
itself in keeping him much upon the wing. On 
the slightest pretext flocks of. ducks would 
spring from the water and go hurrying away for 
miles before coming down again. Sometimes 
they would leave the lake and circle far out over 
the desert. 

One day Baldpate and his friends flew over a 
place where there were many houses. A man in 
the street looked up and said, ““See the ducks. 
Autumn has come.” This was at the town of 
Burnes twenty miles north of Malheur. A few 
days later the same flock rested and fed for a 
time in Cow Lake forty miles to the south. Even 
this was but a very little journey for a healthy 
duck, for it would require only something like 
an hour or two to wing back to the home waters. 

One still morning, as Baldpate was feeding 
close to the near-by shore-line, a strange booming 
sound came down from the desert perhaps half 
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a mile away. It was something altogether new 
to his experience. It was too sharp for the 
raven’s cry and it was too loud for the yelp of a 
hungry coyote. Triska, the warden, knew what 
it was, however, and soon the rapid purr of his 
motorboat was heard coming up the lake shore. 
Over there in the desert three men were walking 
along a hundred yards apart and they carried 
guns in their hands. Every little while one 
would raise his arms and fire. In the quiet 
autumn air the sound would go rushing far and 
wide over the wastes of tule and sage. Baldpate 
paid slight attention to all this, for what did he 
know of guns and their terrors? Yet in days 
to come he must have recalled the sounds made 
by these sage-hen hunters, when in a strange 
land under distant skies he was to learn much of 
the meaning of the fowler’s deadly aim. 

Strange wild-fowl began to be seen on the Mal- 
heur Bird Reservation. They had come down 
from their summer home far in the North and 
seemed to enjoy staying here for a time, where 
there was plenty of food and where no hunter 
ever came to disturb them. On the other hand, 
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many of the flocks that had grown up on the 
lake that summer had disappeared. At night 
there was more and more commotion in the 
air overhead and the whistle of passing wings was 
heard almost constantly. At length there came 
an evening when Baldpate, without quite know- 
ing what he was doing, took flight with a great 
company of other ducks and, climbing gradually 
higher in the air, headed away toward the 
south. On and on the flock sped, leaving Cow 
Lake on the left and the forested Stein Moun- 
tains on the right. Surely this was no ordinary 
journey, for, impelled by some desire that none 
of them understood, they: continued their flight 
for hours. Morning found them resting on a 
small pond in a strange region. <A ranch house 
stood near by and about sunrise a man opened 
the door and shot at them. Three of their 
number did not rise at the sound, but the sur- 
vivors hurried away as only a company of ducks 
can hurry under such frightful circumstances. 
We cannot follow all the experiences of Bald- 
pate and his friends as they journeyed southward 
from the coming cold, for if we should stop to do 
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that it would take a whole book to record them. 
We should have to tell of the day late in the au- 
tumn when the,leaders seemed to lose their way 
and the whole company grew weary from lack of 
food and water, and how at length they settled 
in a little stream that ran through a gloomy 
pine forest among high mountains. Widgeons 
never feed if they can help it except on broad, 
open flats, but this time they felt forced to alight 
in this rocky forest stream. Scarcely had they 
begun to swim about when a deer coming down 
to drink gave them such a fright that one poor 
bird broke its wing by flying against a limb. 

Then we should have to learn of the time that 
a coyote by a snap to the right and left caught 
two of them as they sat asleep on a little sand 
spit that ran out from shore on a large shallow 
river; of the time that a falcon gave chase and 
struck down one of their number as it fled with 
all the swiftness it could command; and of that 
cloudy night when, while flying low, another: was 
killed by striking a telegraph wire. 

For the main part, however, the losses to their 
company were due to men whom they encoun- 
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tered. It seemed strange that almost every 
man they saw had a gun, and that he tried to 
kill them. How different the people all seemed 
to be from Triska, their friend away back on 
dear old Malheur! Naturally they soon de- 
veloped a fear of man which made them exceed- 
ingly wary, and the younger ducks quickly 
gathered wisdom, without which they would not 
live long in this bright world of ours. 


IV 


In TIME they came to a country where the 
men looked different from those they had seen 
before. For one thing, they all wore very 
large hats with high pointed crowns. These 
people did not seem much interested in wild 
“ducks and seldom disturbed them when they 
paused to rest and feed. Baldpate and_ his 
friends had a rather peaceful time in this land 
for the next two or three weeks and no harm 
befell them until one day they flew down to 
light in a pond that they had just discovered. 
Baldpate by chance was a little behind the 
others and to this fact he owed his life. The 
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water was very black, and the moment the 
leading ducks pitched into it they knew that 
something was wrong. They tried to rise but 
they could not fly. Those following swerved 
sharply upward and were saved. The pond 
was covered with thick oil from the oil wells 
near by, and its surface was dotted with dead 
ducks and many of the bodies lay along the shore. 
And so it was that the widgeons went from 
one feeding place to another, but always moving 
southward, until at length they came to a wide 
valley surrounded by lofty mountains. ‘Two of 
the peaks were so very high that they were 
covered with perpetual snow. It was in many 
ways a pleasant land and there was plenty to 
eat, so here they remained the rest of the 
winter. Rarely were they shot at. Some people 
might say that the reason for this was that all the 
men who had guns were away trying to kill other 
men, for some kind of war was going on in that 
country. 
Here in this valley of abundance one day they 
found a large pond that contained more good 
food than they had ever seen before in any one 
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place. Grains of corn were scattered all over 
the bottom in the shallow water, and all they 
had to do was to tip up their tails and reach 
down with their bills and get it. The supply 
was unfailing, for it seemed to be renewed daily. 
The pond was alive with thousands of ducks 
that had been drawn hither by the abundance 
of food. One day three horses came wading 
through the shallow water. By the side of 
each horse, but carefully keeping out of sight 
of the wild-fowl, was a man. The ducks, not 
much frightened, swam before them until they 
were massed in front of a queer-looking platform 
on shore. Then suddenly something happened! 
Fifty shot-guns attached to the platform were 
discharged by the pulling of a single string and 
fifty others were likewise fired as the ducks 
with a great roar sprang from the water. Bald- 
pate received such a scare that there is reason 
to believe he never went back to the pond where 
the Mexican plan of “armada shooting” was 
employed. 

Now for the second time Baldpate began 
to grow restless, for spring was coming. He 
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longed to be up and away. Also he wanted to 
be near a certain little gray duck he had been 
seeing of late. After fluttering and splashing 
around her for a time she seemed to see things 
pretty much as he wanted her to, and together 
one day they left the Valley of Abundance. 
Heading northward toward the tule lake he 
knew so well, they journeyed onward by stages 
and in due time gained its reedy shores. And 
there, should you care to go and search, you 
may find them any summer day. But as you 
were warned in the beginning, Baldpate talks 
very little of the language you can understand, 
so in the end you will have to take my word for 
it that all these things befell him during the 
first year of his youth. 


THE END 
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